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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the ageacy of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the pow equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 

















Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


** Service---Quality’’ 


Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
(C sisting of as ‘a regrettable incident’ the 


sinking of the Canadian schooner I’m Alone 

with its cargo of rum by American revenue 
cutters in the Gulf of Mexico is remarkable for the 
good sense and temper displayed by both peoples con- 
cerned. Various circumstances combined to assuage 
the nationalistic sensibilities of the Canadian and the 
British publics: in the first place, the Captain of the 
I’m Alone, whether or not he was within his rights in 
refusing to surrender, clearly believed that he was 
within them, and in that belief he acted with a reso- 
lution that gave quiet satisfaction to the people of his 
race on both sides of the Atlantic. Again, Captain 
Randall not only acquitted himself in action with a 
spirit worthy of a better cause, but has shown a sense 
of the dramatic qualities of his situation that has lifted 
the whole affair from the sordid to the romantic plane. 
His defiance of his pursuers if contumacious was yet 
in the heroic tradition, and his crisp description of 
the encounter over the telephone to the British press 
was a declamatory masterpiece worthy of the Lyceum 
in its palmiest days. If we felt that our countryman 
emerged from a compromised situation with credit, 
we were also gratified by the good sense and feeling 
manifested by the American press, and we feel confi- 
dent that the Americans will not only handle this 
special case with fairness but may be trusted not to 
strain good relations by repetitions of such a summary 
act: for to maintain a right to sink on the high seas 
ships laden with what they consider contraband in 
times of peace could hardly be made to square with 
their pertinacious demand that other nations abandon 
their right to molest ships carrying what they consider 
contraband in time of war. 
* * * 

O this impulsive American gift of British rum to 
Davy Jones, like so many other Anglo-American 
incidents, brings us to the vexed question of the 
Freedom of the Seas which is the one great potential 
cause of difference between the two English-speaking 
democracies. It has been interesting to mark how this 
question of sea rights has come to supersede the ques- 
tion of sea power in the discussion of Anglo-American 


relations on both sides of the water. Up to and for 
long after the Geneva Conference, parity of naval 
power was the piéce de résistance in this discussion, 
which consequently never got anywhere since absolute 
parity is impossible to achieve so long as the British 
must expend much of their cruiser tonnage on a large 
number of small cruisers and the Americans insist that 
their tonnage must be expended wholly on cruisers of 
the largest size allowed by the Washington Treaty. 
The same geographical conditions of the British 
Empire which necessitate many small cruisers for 
police purposes also supply the naval bases that make 
these smaller craft effective for war; but the geo- 
graphical conditions of the American Empire, while 
requiring a smaller number of cruisers, permit of 
greater concentration, and also, because of the 
American lack of foreign bases, necessitate the 10,000 
ton cruiser that is able to range farther than the smaller 
type and incidentally is competent to blow any three 
small cruisers out of the water with impunity. 


* * * 


the admirals, and since each group of admirals 

naturally regarded the other as representatives of 
the Power which, theoretically, was their potential 
enemy, it is hardly surprising that the conference was 
a failure. Again, since the British cruiser strength is 
now vastly greater than the American, it is no wonder 
that the Americans went home from Geneva deter- 
mined that as the British would not build down to the 
cruiser strength they suggested, they would build up 
to the strength which the British now maintain. Hence 
the passing by the Senate of the Navy Bill authorizing 
the immediate construction of fifteen 10,000 ton 
cruisers mounting eight-inch guns. The British 
watched the passing of the bill with their traditional 
phlegm, and they have made no increase in their own 
naval programme; but then their ordinary programme 
calls for £55,000,000 this year, and it ensures them 
equality even when the fifteen American cruisers 
are completed. It is plain that if these two greatest 
world Powers do not come to an agreement very soon, 
they will be committed to a disastrous race for naval 


supremacy. , 


S INCE the Geneva Conference was dominated by 
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and America to obviate this danger of an arma- 
ment race that would begin by estranging the 
two halves of the Anglo-Saxon race and might end by 
setting them at each other’s throats. And the earnest 
discussion of the problem presented has gradually 
shifted from issues of naval parity to the question of 
sea rights that underlies all the differences as to relative 
naval strengths and at bottom is the root cause of the 
American determination to build a navy equal to 
Britain’s and, if necessary, superior. The American 
and the British positions on sea rights have long been 
diametrically opposed to each other. Put in a nut- 
shell they amount to this: the United States champions 
the right of any neutral nation’s ships in time of war 
to trade freely with a belligerent nation—subject, of 
course, to the strict laws of blockade and contraband 
that were supposed to be operative in the days when 
Nelson blockaded Toulon; Great Britain champions 
the right of a nation at war to use her sea power to 
the limit to crush her enemy, and to stretch the rules 
of blockade against neutrals to the limit set by her 
own sea power—as she did in the Napoleonic War 
and in the Great War and by virtue of which she won 
both. This is more than the Americans can stomach. 
* * 
F one reflects on the Americans’ present situation 
and its historic background, it is easy to under- 
stand their attitude. A century ago the Americans 
of the Atlantic States were a seafaring people, in the 
Napoleonic age their merchant marine carried 90 per 
cent of the world’s maritime trade, their clippers were 
second to none, and (in defence of neutral rights) 
their frigates fought the British with gallant success 
in the war of 1812. But in the age which followed, 
while Great Britain was building up an ever greater 
world empire and an ever greater navy in consequence, 
the Americans by the operation of a natural impulse 
turned inwards from the sea to develop their vast 
interior and to build up the huge, self-contained, self- 
sufficient empire which was the outstanding product 
of the nineteenth century. It took them a hundred 
years to do it, and in the end they emerged the greatest 
single nation on earth; but they were no longer a sea- 
faring people, in world trade they were far out- 
distanced by Great Britain, and théir navy was quite 
disproportionate to their wealth and inherent power. 
The changing conditions of the past few years have 
brought these circumstances into sharp relief; for the 
Americans, having colonized, industrialized, urbanized, 
and organized their whole half-continent from Cape 
Cod to the Golden Gate, have come full circle and are 
now again an outward-looking people; a rapid expan- 
sion of their export trade is essential and has already 
begun ; they will soon be as dependent on foreign trade 
as Great Britain; yet their merchant marine is inade- 
quate to carry more than 32 per cent of their own 
trade, and their navy was so inferior to Great Britain’s 
in the Great War that in their early years of neutrality 
they were forced to accept whatever rules of blockade 
the British chose to establish and enforce against the 
operations of their sea-borne commerce. 
+ * * 
ERE is the situation of the United States’ people 
H as it appears to them today, and we may as well 
look at it squarely: they see themselves forced 
by the cogent logic of economics to advance along the 


B= powerful forces are at work in both Britain 


road of world trade blazed by Britain in the nineteenth 
century; their prosperity if not their life depends on 
their sea ways being held open in war as in peace— 
and to the average American life without prosperity 
is even more unthinkable than war with England. In 
numbers the Americans nearly double the people of 
Great Britain and the Dominions, and in _ potential 
power as in magnitude of interests their one compact 
nation rivals the whole British Empire. Are they then 
to accept what sea laws Great Britain chooses to lay 
down? The man in Main Street would reply: Not 
on your life! And we can’t blame him. Yet the 
British have long regarded sea dominance as vital to 
their national existence, and if the U.S.A. sets out to 
build a paramount navy grisly consequences may ensue. 
The question is, how can this conflict of two rights 
be composed? 
 * * * 
NE thing is certain and that is that no British 
‘e@) proposal would be satisfactory to the Americans 
unless it were framed by men with a clear 
understanding of the American national character. To 
act on the supposition that the Americans are at heart 
a pacifist people who would never coalesce behind a 
militaristic, ‘Biggest Navy’ Administration would be as 
great an error as to assume that they are a nation of 
chauvinists imbued with a lust for world dominion. 
We in the Dominions perhaps understand the Ameri- 
cans better than our English cousins, for we are more 
akin to them; and in this connection one is reminded 
of an incident narrated by Mr. Churchill in his latest 
book, where he describes the meeting of President 
Wilson with the Dominion Premiers at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. ‘The President, after weeks of 
tough dispute with Old-World diplomats, was not 
unmoved when confronted with the representatives of 
the young democracies from the New World overseas: 
here were men like unto his own people, just, open- 
minded, the plain-dealing sons of Pilgrim Fathers. 
Yet when he sought to dissuade them from their 
resolve to hold what their men had won, he found 
them more coldly adamantine than Clemenceau him- 
self. ‘And do you mean, Mr. Hughes’, said the Presi- 
dent, ‘that in certain circumstances Australia would 
place herself in opposition to the opinion of the whole 
civilized world? ‘That’s about it, Mr. President’, 
replied Mr. Hughes drily ; and Borden, Botha, Massey, 
and Smuts stood shoulder to shoulder behind him. 
* * * 
HE excuse for relating the above incident here 
7 is that it illustrates the temper of the sort of 
people who are the backbone of the American 
nation, and who are more typically portrayed in Mr. 
Hughes than in the President who happened to repre- 
sent them at Paris. This American people repudiated 
the actions of the President who did not run true to 
type, and in doing so placed themselves ‘in opposition 
to the opinion of the whole civilized world’. Had they 
been.as deeply engaged in the war as were the people 
of the Dominions, their attitude towards indemnities 
and annexations would probably have approximated 
that of Mr. Hughes. As it was, we have seen that 
their one positive reaction to the general peace settle- 
ment has been a stiff resolve to get back the money 
they advanced to the Allies. Their sophisticated 
minority felt otherwise; bankers, educationalists, cap- 
tains of industry, and even the idolized generals and 
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admirals of their victorious forces signed manifestos 

urging a wiping-out of the inter-Allied debts; but 

Caivin Coolidge in that matter spoke for the American 

people, and all he said was: “They hired the money’. 
eos 


HE lack of any real understanding between the 
T Americans and the Old World is best illustrated 

in the contrasted opinions on the United States’ 
part in the world crisis. The Americans, conscious 
that their help was a decisive factor in winning the 
war for civilization, are wont to regard themselves in 
that affair as Good Samaritans: the people of the Old 
World, still suffering from the American withdrawal 
from the peace settlement, are prone to regard Uncle 
Sam as the Levite who passed by on the other side. 
The truth lies between these two extremes; Uncle 
Samuel was neither Good Samaritan nor Levite; he 
acted merely (to carry out the metaphor) like an 
ordinarily hard-headed, nationalistic, God-fearing Jew, 
who had been drawn into an expensive and complicated 
deal with a bunch of Gentiles, and whose chief con- 
cern when the business turned out unsatisfactorily was 
to cut his own losses and to pull out from the associa- 
tion he had contracted against all his traditional 
prejudices. But he wanted the money back which he 
had lent his associates to finance their enterprise. He 
still wants his money back. But it is a significant and 
hopeful fact that already he has come to realize that 
he cannot hope in future to avoid association with the 
Gentiles in the wider ramifications of his business upon 
which his prosperity has come to depend. 

oe ee 


OW a great trading people of this temper will 
N never acquiesce in any other nation’s domina- 
tion of the seas; their business sense demands 
a navy second to none as insurance on the trade by 
which they must live. But this same business sense 
would ensure their acceptance of a policy which would 
cost less in premiums provided it gave them an equal 
guarantee: they are not yet committed to a ‘Biggest 
Navy’ policy, and British statesmen still have a fair 
opportunity to make terms with their leaders. The 
British, having helped to smash the whole nineteenth- 
century system to pieces, are still ruminating on the 
astonishing new world in which they find themselves ; 
they are beginning to realize that by the full extension 
of their sea power in the late war they only succeeded 
in strangling their enemy because of the unique 
geographic conditions which governed the conflict; 
whereas the German submarine campaign came near 
to strangling Britannia herself, and brought her down 
to black bread and margarine. In another war, facing 
perhaps an enemy with an extended coast-line, might 
not the tables be turned on Britain under the operation 
of her old conception of blockade? Perhaps a new 
conception of sea rights, more akin to the American 
view, might be no bad thing for Britannia after all! 
And yet a great traditional policy like the British 
dogma of sea sovereignty dies hard; to yield it up is 
no small thing; and if the British are to consider it, 
it is only fair that the Americans on their side should 
offer some adequate concession in return. 
* * * 
ND here also is a fair opportunity for American 
A statesmen to reciprocate a British concession ; 
for events have rendered the American 


traditional attitude on sea rights as obsolete as Great 
Britain’s. The American Peace Pact itself, by placing 
a war-making nation outside the law, makes a modifi- 
cation of the United States’ position on ‘neutral’ rights 
inevitable. Senator Borah has not yet come to accept 
this necessity, for in the last session of the Senate he 
reasserted the old stand on sea rights and added that 
if the British would not accept this doctrine then the 
United States would need fifty new cruisers rather 
than fifteen. But in view of the Kellogg Pact even 
Senator Borah cannot make this position tenable. As 
Norman Angell puts it in reviewing the Borah position : 
‘The Pact declares aggressive war to be a crime against 
mankind, but America will fight for the right of 
American traders to be party to that crime’. Senator 
Capper’s plan, which would ensure that any nation 
violating the Kellogg Pact should be denied the right 
to secure any material whatever from the United 
States, is more consistent with the new conditions; 
and it cannot be doubted that in the long run the 
Americans will adopt the Capper view, for it is based 
on plain common sense. In that event the British 
would probably be willing to relinquish their sea 
sovereignty in return for an American guarantee of 
sanctions against any war-making power; and the 
question of naval strengths could then easily be 
resolved, for the two would be equal partners in main- 


‘taining world peace. 


* * * 


HIS solution would appeal not only to the Ameri- 
T cans’ business sense and sense of justice but 

to their national pride, since it would imply that 
the guarantee of the U.S.A. was the one essential to 
world peace. This solution would be in keeping with 
the first international action of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration, which is an effort to secure an agreement on 
the United States’ adhesion to the World Court, and 
with President Hoover’s inaugural speech, in which 
he said that peace with the world was not enough for 
America—she must help peace to be maintained the 
world over. And there is evidence that an Anglo- 
American understanding on this basis would command 
popular support; for if we turn from the perusal of 
the already favourable press which represents the 
thinking minority, and hark to those popular prophets 
who reflect the mind of the people, what do we hear? 
Why, we hear the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, in a nation- 
wide hook-up, broadcasting these pregnant words: 
‘Now get this! The British Empire is one of the 
greatest forces for good in the world. today—and it 
always has been’. We look into the ubiquitous Life 
and find the most amiable sentiments towards the 
British and all they stand for. We pick up a copy of 
Liberty, most nationalistic of weeklies, and find its 
editor urging an alliance with Great Britain to main- 
tain peace and order on the seas: Liberty has a paid- 
up circulation of 2,000,000 weekly, and covers the 
nation like a blanket. If President Hoover wishes to 
bring about an Anglo-American accord, he has as sound 
a foundation to build on as Mr. Baldwin or Ramsay 
Macdonald will have in Britain. That both Govern- 
ments would have to meet and break the opposition 
of a dour minority goes without saying. But then, in 
peace as in war, if you chop wood the chips must fly. 


RICHARD DE BriSAy. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


ARMAMENTS AND WHALES 


N a recent Associated Press dispatch from Geneva, 
| it is reported that the economic committee of the 

League of Nations has interested itself in the 
preservation of certain types of whales which are now 
threatened with extinction. It is clear that the agenda 
of the League is being constantly enlarged and the 
activities of its committees and sub-committees are 
spreading in all directions into the most diverse fields 
of endeavour. But while much of this auxiliary work 
is being carried forward in a very successful manner, 
there is an uneasy feeling in many quarters that the 
nations at Geneva have made little progress towards 
their primary objective, the establishment of a lasting 
peace between all the countries of the world. It is 
true of nearly all the great nations that expenditure 
on armaments is steadily rising, and, after all, arma- 
ments are the one reliable indication of the degree of 
trust that exists between state and state. In a civilized 
country a man does not find it necessary to carry 
defensive weapons when going about his honest busi- 
ness, and when national governments are really 
persuaded that there is slight danger of a repetition of 
1914-1918 there will be a marked reduction in all 
naval and military estimates. We approve of the 
work that is being done by these committees for the 
preservation of seals, whales, and migratory birds, but 
when we read of the present tremendous output of 
warships, tanks, bombing planes, and deadly gasses, 
we wish that more strenuous efforts might be put forth 
by the League of Nations to preserve that other valu- 
able and interesting animal—man! 


COMPETITIVE NATIONALISM 


HEN the United States Government passed an 
act in 1926 to compel all non-resident aliens 
to pay taxes on income received from within 
the republic, little or no comment was made in Canada. 
But when the Internal Revenue Department began 
about a year ago to take steps to collect taxes on the 
incomes of 1926 and 1927, and in addition demanded 
interest at a stiff rate on every unpaid cent, there was 
considerable outcry. Those who lived on the Canadian 
side of the border, but who worked and drew salaries 
from across it, were almost overwhelmed by the 
demand that they should help to bear the financial 
burdens of two countries on the remains of one salary, 
while those oppressed gentlemen who suffer the tribu- 
lations incidental to large incomes derived from invest- 
ments, were even more vociferous in their complaints. 
In consequence, the doves in Ottawa were fluttered 
by demands that they should become as hawks and 
swoop upon American incomes derived from Canada. 
Ottawa, however, refused to take any such action, no 
doubt with wisdom, as a levy on American income 
received from Canada might dam the flow of capital 
from the South, with disastrous results to our pros- 
perity. So once again we were forced to swallow a 
dose of unpleasant medicine. 
* * * 
There are signs, however, that Canada is ready to 
administer unpleasant doses on her own account. Not 
so long ago we fought for and retained control of the 


Massey-Harris Company, and recently there was the 
International Nickel affair, in which a_ powerful 
American company, operating in Ontario, woke up 
one morning to find that its control had been filched 
across the border. And there are other signs that 
‘American domination’ is beginning to be resisted and 
not merely resented. For instance, the Province of 
Quebec about a year ago passed an act requiring 
lumber companies within its territories to employ regu- 
larly-qualified foresters, and this year it made an 
additional ruling that all such foresters must be Cana- 
dians. Since three-quarters of the men taken on under 
the act were imported from the United States owing 
to a shortage of qualified Canadians, the new regu- 
lation has not been favourably greeted in all quarters, 
and it is doubtful if the regulation is a wise one, on 
the grounds that a good commodity is valuable no 
matter whence it comes. Taking one thing with 
another, it looks as if Canada is preparing to ‘get up 
on her hind legs and tell the States where they get off 
at’. Such an attitude may be dignified and impressive, 
but it does not tend to make the poser popular. In the 
19th century Britain went ahead and followed her 
desires in all corners of the earth, and today the United 
States are doing the same in the Americas, but neither 
has reaped friendly relations thereby. By all means 
let Canada allow her national pride to grow, but let 
it take the form of a sober pride in her own achieve- 
ments, rather than an arrogant attempt to go one 
better than her neighbours. 


HOME SWEET HOME! 


HE other day we saw a moving van on whose 
a side was painted in large capitals: ‘It Pays to 

Keep Moving’, and on reflection we were sur- 
prised to find how many of our citizens seem to act 
on this principle. Filat-dwellers travel so lightly 
through life that when the gloss is off the freshly- 
decorated apartment into which they moved last year, 
they find it less trouble to move on to another than to 
endure the inconvenience of having the paper-hangers 
in; those old-fashioned citizens whose indulgence in 
the pleasures of paternity necessitates the lease of a 
house are apt to follow the same system whenever the 
free play of their progeny’s energy has made an 
indelible impress on the home’s interior; but it is also 
to be remarked that those most substantial citizens 
whose fetish is ‘Own your own home’ do not seem to 
care to own the same home for long, and every so 
often buy or build a new one with a view to selling it 
at a profit in a few years’ time. The old desire to 
settle down in a good house which one’s children will 
regard through life as ‘home’ seems to have been com- 
pletely overlaid by the money-getting instinct. And 
this phenomenon is not confined to the shifting, root- 
less life of our growing cities: its workings are to be 
observed on the countryside as well, for both here in 
Canada and in the States we are plagued by the farmer 
who squats on a section only until he has got all the 
good out of the earth, and then moves on to fresh 
ground to save himself the trouble of rotation of crops 
and the expense of fertilizing. Then there are already 
thirty thousand motor cars’ on this continent which 
are the mobile homes of their nomad owners, who 
work their way adventurously wherever their fancy 
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takes them, Swapping cars on occasion en route as their 

ioneer fathers swapped their horses. Soon the day 
will come when the North American child will be 
unable to speak or think of any old farm, old house, 
old flat, or even old car as ‘home’, and the best-known 
of our songs will perish and be forgotten. Just what 
other results this new development will occasion pro- 
vides an interesting subject for our sociologists to 
speculate upon. 


THE I'M ALONE 


HE Canadian schooner I’m Alone was sunk by 
T shells from the United States Coast-guard cutter 

Dexter some two hundred or more miles from 
In justification of this 
action, the United States authorities rely on domestic 
regulations; a treaty with Great Britain; and a rule 
of International Law known as the right of ‘hot 
pursuit’. The domestic regulations are embodied in 
a series of statutes, decrees, etc., from 1799 onward, 
and are to the effect that officers of the United States 
Customs or Coast-guard may at any time board any 
vessel within four leagues of the coast of the United 
States; may search her, and if it appears that any 
violation of the laws of the United States has been 
committed, may seize and arrest, or, if necessary, 
pursue and arrest such vessel. This would give the 
commander of the Dexter the power, as far as he was 
concerned, to stop and search the /’m Alone within 
12 miles of the United States coast. But it should be 
noted that these are domestic regulations and as such 
have no effect on the ships or citizens of other 
countries, and do not relieve the United States from 
liability for damage done under them to the citizens of 
other countries. 

By the Liquor Traffic Convention of 1924, between 
His Majesty, The King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and the United 
States, it is agreed that three marine miles is the 
limit of territorial waters, but His Britannic Majesty 
further agrees that he will raise no objection to the 
authorities of the United States boarding private 
vessels under the British flag, and, if suspect, searching 
them and seizing them, within one hour’s sailing dis- 
tance of the coast. The I’m Alone had a registered 
speed of some ten knots and to have come within the 
terms of this treaty the United States authorities would 
be restricted to an area within ten miles of the coast. 

The right of hot pursuit is to the effect that ‘when 
a vessel or someone on board her while within foreign 
territory commits an infraction of its laws she may be 
pursued into the open seas and there arrested’. The 
American contention is that the /’m Alone was within 
her territorial jurisdiction when the pursuit began and 
that the Coast-guard cutters had a right to continue 
the pursuit and make the arrest on the high seas. 

To this there are several objections: Captain John 
T. Randell states that his ship was about 14% to 15 
miles offshore and if his statement is accurate then the 
American Coast-guards had no jurisdiction over him 
either under domestic regulations or by treaty con- 
cession. But the Americans deny his story and state 
that the I’m Alone was less than 12 miles from shore. 


But granting this, the Americans have still to show 
that the ‘right of hot pursuit’ attaches to her own 
domestic regulations or to the treaty concessions. The 
first has already been disposed of, as the schooner was 
a Canadian vessel flying the British flag. To the 
second, it may be replied that such an extension of 
jurisdiction (from three miles to one hour’s sailing 
distance) is a derogation from the rights of the citizens 
of other countries, and all rights so surrendered should 
be set out in clear language and not left to implication. 

Then there is a third flaw in the American argu- 
ment because ‘hot pursuit’ must be immediate and 
continuous. The pursuit was begun by the cutter 
Walcott but the I’m Alone was sunk by the Dexter 
which appeared on the scene two days later, having 
been summoned by radio, so that the hot pursuit in 
this instance had the characteristics of a relay race. 
In addition to these particular points there is the whole 
general question of the right of the ships of one state 


“in time of peace, to pursue and sink the ships of 


another state on the high seas. Happily the incident 
is not one that is likely to arouse bitter feelings in 
either country. Canadians, generally, realize the diffi- 
culties facing the United States officials in the enforce- 
ment of their prohibition laws. American opinion is 
seemingly not behind the action of the Coast-guard 
officials, while failing diplomatic settlement the treaty 
itself provides two methods of handling any dispute 
arising under it. In short, it seems to be the kind of 
case that is admirably adapted to the clearing up of a 
number of difficult international questions which 
might on other issues stir up bad feelings in both 


countries. 
N. A. M. 





SONNET TO MOUNTAINEERS 


Men who have loved a mountain lake at dawn, 

Steep, sun-washed cliffs, white falls that roar and 
foam, 

Have learned, deep in their hearts, how they are drawn 
By things to them almost as dear as home: 

The dizzy bivouac, the cold, clear friendly stars— 
Near and then far, as some high watch they keep— 

These, and noon’s well-won rest that no mist mars, 
Will haunt them ever, waking and asleep. 


In lowlands, these are not as other men: 

They walk, like strangers, through the crowded 

street ; 

Or, dreaming by the hearth, they hear again 

The crashing fall when sun and ice-crag meet, 
Or see once more—among life’s sights a boon— 
A far, wide glacier sleeping ’neath the moon. 

DoucLas STEVENSON. 





If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify 
the Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
addresses, arrangements will be made for the copies 
to be forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 
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INDIA AND EUROPE 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


represents my views regarding India and 

Europe. Almost always the emphasis is put 
in the wrong place, and so the report becomes one- 
sided. The following is the opinion I hold from two 
points of view:— — 

(a) The one outstanding visible relationship of 
Europe with Asia today is that of exploitation; in 
other words its origins are commercial and material. 
It is physical strength that is most apparent to us in 
Europe’s enormous dominion and commerce, illimit- 
able in its extent and immeasurable in its appetite. 
Our spirit sickens at it. Everywhere we come against 
barriers in the way of direct human kinship. The 
harshness of these external contacts is galling, and 
therefore the feeling of unrest ever grows more 
oppressive. There is no people in the whole of Asia 
today which does not look upon Europe with fear and 
suspicion. 

Yet there was a time when we were fascinated by 
Europe. She had inspired us with a new hope. We 
believed that her chief mission was to preach the gospel 
of liberty to the world. We had come then to know 
only her ideal side through her literature and art. 
But slowly, Asia and Africa have become the main 
spheres of Europe’s secular activities, where her chief 
preoccupations have been the earning of dividends, the 
administration of empires, and the extension of com- 
merce. Europe’s warehouses and business offices, her 
police outposts and soldiers’ barracks, have been multi- 
plied, while her human relationships have declined. 

Towards those who are being exploited, there 
always is wont to grow up a feeling of contempt. For 
exploitation itself becomes easier, if we can succeed 
in creating a callousness towards those who are its 
victims. Just as whenever we go out fishing we are 
inclined to regard fishes as the least sensitive of all 
living creatures, so it becomes quite pleasant to loot 
the Orient, if only we can make our own moral justifi- 
cation easy by relegating coloured races to the lowest 
groupings of mankind. 

Thus modern Europe, scientific and puissant, has 
portioned out this wide earth into two divisions. 
Through her filter, whatever is finest in Europe cannot 
pass through to reach us in the East. In our traffic 
with her, we have learnt, as the biggest fact of all, 
that she is efficient, terribly efficient. We may feel 
astounded by this efficiency; but if, through fear, we 
bring to it our homage of respect, then we ourselves 
need to realize that we are fast going down to the very 
depths of misfortune; for to do such homage is like 
the crude barbarity of bringing sacrificial offerings to 
some god which thirsts for blood. It is on account of 
this fact, and in order to retain her self-respect, that 
the whole of Asia today denies the moral superiority 
of Europe. At the same time, to withstand her 
ravages, Asia is preparing to imitate that ruthless 
aspect which slays, which eats raw flesh, which tries 
to make the swallowing process easier by putting the 
blame on the victim. 


Personally I do not believe that Europe is occupied 
only with material things. She may have lost her 


N O report has yet been published which correctly 


‘faith in religion, but not in humanity. Man, in his 


essential nature, is spiritual and can never remain 
solely material. If, however, we in the East merely 
realize Europe in this external aspect, we shall be 
seriously at fault. For in Europe, the ideals of human 
activity are truly of the soul. They are not paralyzed 
by shackles of scriptural injunctions. Their sanction 
lies in the heart of man and not in something external 
to him. ‘This freedom from the changeless, irrational 
bondage of external regulations, is a very big asset in 
modern Europe. Man is pouring forth his life for 
knowledge, for the land of his birth, and for the 
service of humanity. He acts thus through the urge 
of his own innate ideals, not because some revered 
pundit has ordained it. 

It is this attitude of mind in Europe which is 
essentially spiritual. For true spirituality always 
brings freedom with it. The freedom that Europe has 
achieved today in action, in knowledge, in literature 
and in art, is a freedom from the rigid inanity of 
matter. The fetters, that we forge in the name of 
religion, enchain the spiritual man more securely than 
even worldly ties. The home of freedom is in the 
spirit of man. That spirit refuses to recognize any 
limit either to action, or to knowledge. It is 
courageous enough to cross over the barriers of nature, 
and the limitations of natural instincts ; it never regrets 
immediate loss that may, or may not, lead to gains 
in a far distant future. 

When the aeroplane goes up in the sky, we may 
wonder at it as the perfection of material power ; but 
behind this lies the human spirit, strong and alive. 
It is this spirit of man which has refused to recognize 
the boundaries of nature as final. Nature has put the 
fear of death in man’s mind to moderate his power 
within the limits of safety; but man in Europe has 
snapped his fingers at Death and torn asunder the 
bonds. Only then did he earn the right to fly—a right 
of the gods. 

But even here the adverse forces—the titans—are 
alive, who are ready to rain down death from the air. 
But the titans are not in sole possession. In Europe, 
there is a constant war between the gods and the titans. 
Often the titans are victorious ; but the victory is some- 
times with the gods. 

We should not count the result in mere numbers. 
The calculation should be based on Truth, and on the 
inner reality of the victory. It is therefore that the 
Bhagavad Gita says that Truth, even though slight, 
preserves us from great calamity. The manifestation 
of the gods is on the positive side of Truth; on the 
negative side are the titans. So long as we have the 
least response from the positive side, there need be 
no fear. The war of the gods and the titans is only 
possible where the gods are active. There can be no 
war where both sides are equally feeble. 

It is easy enough for us, when someone reviles us 
for our social evils, to point at worse evils in Europe; 
but this is negative. The bigger thing to remember 1s, 
that in Europe these evils are not stagnant. There, 
the spiritual force in man is ever trying to come to 
grips. While, for instance, we find in Europe the evil 
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Giant’s fortress of Nationalism, we also find Jack-the- 
Giant-killer. For, there is growing up the inter- 
national mind. This Giant-killer, the international 
mind—though small in size—is real. In India, even 
when we are loudest in our denunciation of Europe, 
it is often her Giant’s fortress that we long to build 
with awe and worship. We insult Jack with ridicule 
and suspicion. The chief reason for this is, that in 
India we have ourselves become material-minded. We 
are wanting in faith and courage. Since in our 
country the gods are sleeping, therefore, when the 
titans come, they devour all our sacrificial offerings,— 
there is never a hint of strife. The germs of disease 
are everywhere ; but man can resist disease only when 
his vital force is active and powerful. 

So, too, even when the worship of the blood-thirsty 
and false gods of self-seeking are rampant on all sides, 
man can lift up his head to the skies if his spirit is 
awake. In Europe, the whole nature of man is awake. 
Both matter and spirit are active. They alone become 
entirely materialistic who are only half men, who 
cripple the native majesty of the spirit before the blind 
repetition of unintelligent activities ; who are niggardly 
in knowledge and palsied in action; who are ever 
insulting themselves by setting up a meaningless 
ritualism in the place of true worship; who have no 
difficulty whatever in believing that there is special 
sanctity inherent in particular forms and peculiar rites, 
even when their significance is neither known, nor 
knowable. ‘That is why they are night and day afraid 
of ghosts and ghouls, gods and demons, of the calendar 
and the stars, of inauspicious days and inauspicious 
moments. Being themselves weak in spirit, they are 
enslaved within and enfettered in the outer world. 


O CANADA 


T HE people of Great Britain are in the midst of a 











general election in which almost certainly more 

than fifty per cent of the votes will be cast for 
Liberal and Labour candidates. Could the issues of 
the election be made clear in Canada (a feat which 
will only be accomplished over the dead bodies of our 
newspaper managers), nothing is more certain than 
that ninety per cent of the Canadian electorate, if 
given the chance, would vote Conservative. For the 
ideas of the English Liberal and Labour leaders con- 
cerning the relationship of the state to business and 
industry, and concerning the part which state organs 
should play in the guidance and control of economic 
activities are simply Bolshevism to the normal North 
American. In politics far more than in religion the 
people of this continent are fundamentalists. The 
suggestion that the state should control credit or should 
Set up an economic general staff to plan the best lines 
of advance for business enterprise is far more shocking 
to most of us than the suggestion that the book of 
Genesis is only one of a group of oriental creation 
myths. And he takes his life in his hands who dares 
to hint that laissez-faire is not the basic principle on 
which the universe was constructed, but is only a con- 
venient formula which was devised to sum up the 


desires of the dominant economic classes at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

As it is, one is a bit surprised that some of our 
vigilant police chiefs have not pounced upon the 
Liberal Yellow Book before this. No doubt the lax- 
ness of the authorities is due to their supreme confi- 
dence that no decent Canadian would read the thing 
anyway, or would understand it if he did read it. Let 
them beware. If the ideas of Mr. J: M. Keynes and 
his fellows ever become really understood on this side 
of the ocean they are capable of being as subversive 
of the foundations of our North American civilization 
as Luther’s Wittenberg theses and Rousseau’s Social 
Contract were of the institutions of their day. But, of 
course, for our generation at least, the danger is purely 
imaginary. In North America we need no Charles 
V or Edmund Burke to defend us against the pes- 
tiferous ideas of the Keynes’s or of the Webbs and 
Coles and Tawneys. Have we not Rotary and The 
Saturday Evening Post? 

* * * 


HE English are being forced to investigate and 
c criticize their economic institutions by the hard 

pressure of widespread suffering. In Canada 
we have no such incentive to think. Yet we are on 
the eve of a rapid and gigantic industrial development 
which will have a revolutionary effect upon our 
national life. We are about to go through the same 
transformation as was experienced by the United 
States in the generation after the Civil War. And the 
tremendous accumulation and concentration of wealth 
which will result from this will present us with the 
same problems as have disturbed the Americans since 
the 1890’s. Never have we been so in need of far- 
sighted economic statesmanship. Never has_ such 
statesmanship been so little in evidence. The evils 
which accompanied the industrial revolution of Britain 
and the United States, the problems which sooner or 
later face a community that gives itself up to govern- 
ment of the people by big business and for big business, 
have apparently no meaning for Canadians of this 
generation. With perpetual bull markets in prospect 
and with possibilities of almost fabulous wealth before 
every young Canadian who has plenty of energy and 
not too many scruples, our country seems destined to 
become for the next few decades the paradise of indi- 
vidualist capitalism. The only function which govern- 
ment will be asked to perform will be to give away our 
natural resources as quickly and lavishly as possible. 
We are in for an orgy of Beauharnois and Seven 
Sisters deals. 

* * * 

HE past of Canada offers little ground for hoping 
T that this process will encounter much effective 

criticism. Radical movements have never met 
with much success in our politics, nor has any school 
of criticism ever emerged to disturb the Boeotian 
placidity of our political thinking. Goldwin Smith 
tried for a time to apply the English mid-Victorian 
standards of Cobden and Mill to the politics of the 
Macdonald era, but his was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. So completely have his writings been 
forgotten now that his name only calls up vague notions 
about American annexation, although annexation was 
the least essential part of the doctrines of the 
Bystander. 
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In practical politics the only radical movement 
which has made much impression for any length of 
time was that of the Grit party in Upper Canada under 
George Brown. The Grit movement got all its force 
from the fact that it embodied the protest of the then 
Western Canadian farmer against exploitation by the 
big business interests of Montreal. It found natural 
intellectual leaders in some of the ablest men in 
Toronto as long as Toronto remained chiefly the dis- 
tributing centre for Upper Canada agriculture, just as 
the contemporary farmers’ movement on the prairie 
has found similar leadership in modern Winnipeg. 
Wherever Brown got his education, he had thoroughly 
mastered the doctrines of the philosophical radicals 
and of the Manchester school; and in the pulpit of 
the Globe he preached them for a generation to ‘the 
intelligent yeomanry of Upper Canada’. His under- 
standing of economics saved Grittism from the heresies 
of soft money over which most of the agrarian move- 
ments of the United States then and since have gone to 
their ruin. In 1867, after a long uphill struggle, he 
thought that at last the farmers of Upper Canada had 
reached the point where they would play their due 
part in Canadian public life. But after Confederation 
Grittism gradually went to seed. The best of the 
young farmers emigrated to the new West or went 
into the cities to make money. The Grit party 
degenerated into a clique of office-holders under 
Mowat at Toronto fighting for political spoils with 
another clique of office-holders under Macdonald at 
Ottawa. The prophetic fervor of Brown in the Globe 
was succeeded by the urbane scepticism of Willison, 
and this in turn has been replaced by the funda- 
mentalist twaddle of the present management. The 
whole intellectual history of Ontario is summed up in 
the evolution of the Globe. 

* * * 


GRARIAN radicalism has come to life again in 
our time in the new West. No one who has 
read the Globe of the 1850’s and 1860’s can fail 

to be struck by the remarkable similarity between the 
ideas of the western Progressive farmer of today and 
those of the western Grit farmer of two generations 
ago. 

With the Grand Trunk and the Bank of Montreal at his 
back there is no saying how far the reckless financier of the 
present government may carry his schemes. These institu- 
tions are the enemies of the people and of popular rights. 
They have special interests to advance in Parliament. It is 
time that Western Canadians were united together in resisting 
these monopolies and the government which has created and 
supported them. It is time that we had a government above 
being the servant of railway or banking institutions. It is 
time that we had a government which would consider the 
interest of the whole people and not of a few wily money- 
makers who can bring influence to bear upon Parliament. 


These words are from an editorial of the Globe in 
1867 in the midst of the first general election of the 
new Dominion. They might have been taken almost 
without change from the present-day U.F.A. or 
Western Producer. They might even almost have 
been taken from a speech by the leader of our modern 
Tory Democracy, Mr. Church. They are as true 
today as in 1867 and they are likely to be as ineffective. 

But the twentieth century Western farmers have 
gone beyond the Grit model in building up not merely 
a political but also an economic organization of their 





own. All experience goes to show that the little man 
on this continent will never count for much until he 
organizes with his fellows and by union becomes 
powerful enough to hold his own with banks and 
middlemen and railways and manufacturers. His 
voice will not be listened to in politics until it js 
listened to in business. So, for those who still have 
faith in democracy, the Wheat Pools and the U.F.A, 
are the most encouraging things that have happened 
in this country since the C.P.R. was built. Our 
Western Canadian farmers seem to have broken the 
spell which has been laid upon all agrarian movements 
in Eastern Canada and the United States. They seem 
to have emerged from all that long period of futility 
which south of the international boundary stretches 
from the Granger movements to the mass voting for 
Hoover and higher tariffs. They still show too much 
jealousy of leadership and too much of that insatiable 
passion for quarreling with one another which has 
been the curse of all farmers’ movements. But here 
as in other matters Alberta has shown the way to a 
better method of doing things. 
* * * 


HE other source from which one might expect 
an organized radical movement in Canada is, of 
course, Labour. But Canadian Labour, like 

Canadian capital, meekly follows American leadership. 
Mr. Woodsworth’s party remains purely sectional and 
western. In the East the worker must choose between 
the supine inactivity of his orthodox Trade Union 
officials and the ridiculous antics of a few wind-bags 
who call themselves communists. Eastern Canadian 
Labour has no higher ambition than to pick up the 
crumbs which fall from Dives’ table. It accepts grate- 
fully the benevolent paternalism of the employing 
classes which holds out to it the promise (but not the 
guarantee) of high wages and continuous employment; 
and, if the promise isn’t fulfilled, it attributes the hard 
times to Providence. It laps up the manufacturers’ 
panacea of Protection as eagerly as country yokels 
used to take Peruna. The example of British Labour 
seems to have been entirely lost upon it. And any 
hopes of a farmer-labour alliance, which is the only 
political movement in this country that will ever be 
able to challenge effectively the monopoly of control 
now exercised at Ottawa by the big corporations, must 
be put off to the far distant future. 
* * * 


UT the real weakness of radicalism in this country 
B is the lack of intellectual leadership. In Britain 

the movements of the left have always attracted 
the co-operation of many of the best minds of the 
country. The close relations of Bentham and James 
Mill with Francis Place and the other working-class 
leaders at the beginning of the nineteenth century have 
been paralleled in every generation of English history 
since then. Today the Labour party swarms with 
young Oxford and Cambridge men. The most 
political of the Oxford colleges, in spite of its snobbish 
Jowett tradition, has a socialist as Master. And the 
London School of Economics supplies the party with 
ideas as openly and directly as it supplies it with 
cabinet ministers. At the same time the chief drive 
to revive the Liberal party and give it a twentieth- 
century mental equipment comes from the Cambridge 
economists. In that country where class divisions cut 
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so much more deeply than they do in our own, the 


best of the intellectuals have always been above class. _ 


In Canada, on the other hand, no type of man is 
more class-conscious than the University professor. 
We pay our University men so badly in this country 
that if they consorted with their economic equals they 
would move largely among garage mechanics and 
plumbers’ assistants. The chief personal ambition of 
every professor is to assert his distinction from these 
rough fellows. With the able and tireless assistance 
of his wife he conducts a life-long campaign to win 
recognition among those of greater affluence than him- 
self. He worships at the shrine of the god of 
respectability and, unless he is very unfortunate, he 
usually achieves the kind of spiritual comfort which 
he seeks. He may even be specially blessed and, out- 
distancing his fellows, get to be on dining terms with 
some of the Board of Governors. In an atmosphere 
such as this ideas which do not meet with the approval 
of the great are taboo. Young Oxford and Cambridge 
radicals after the first shock of surprise are gradually 


absorbed and, with the zeal of converts, become even 
more respectable than their colleagues. The eastern 
Universities are naturally the chief centre of this 
detestable form of snobbishness. But nothing is more 
significant of the general tone of our University life 
than the fact that the most vital social movement of 
our time, the movement of the western farmers for 
economic and political emancipation, has run its course 
for two decades almost completely without help from 
the prairie Universities. 
* * 

UT why waste time discussing such depressing 
B themes as these? The fundamental obstacle to 

radicalism in this country is the pre-Cambrian 
shield. Until all its immense resources have been 
fully exploited and are safely in the hands of private 
owners there will be no serious questioning in Canada 
of our established technique of individualist capitalism. 
And the moral of all this is that everyone should go 
and consult his broker at once. 

F. H. U. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WESTERN FARM MOVEMENT 
By JEAN BURTON 


HE third annual convention of the United 
Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan Section (the 
emphasis should be on the latter part of the 

name, no Dominion organization existing) was held 
in Regina in February, 1929. By constitutional 
requirement it was conducted behind closed doors; the 
exclusion of the press from their yearly deliberations 
is part of the pretence of jealously guarded secrecy 
maintained by this fraternal body, though it is well 
enough known to everyone concerned that an alert 
reporter hears as much from a corridor as from a 
press table. But in the case of the recent convention 
sensitiveness to publicity was more understandable 
than ordinarily, even the official reports admitting it 
to have been a tumultuous affair. 

The U.F.C. was formed in 1927 by the union of 
two previously existing bodies (the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association and the newer Farmers’ 
Union, representing the radical section) through efforts 
on the part of leaders of both, and welded by the 
hypnotic eloquence of Mr. Aaron Sapiro at a huge 
amalgamation convention. It now appears due for a 
split roughly speaking back into its constituent 
elements, for immediately following the U.F.C. con- 
vention proper, Saskatchewan was treated to the 
spectacle of an impromptu meeting of enraged dele- 
gates protesting somewhat melodramatically against 
what they termed the stampeding of the first gathering 
by ‘forces diametrically opposed to the welfare of the 
farmers’ and feeling it their duty to ‘warn members 
against destructive forces both within and without our 
organization’. This resolution was given wide pub- 
licity in the provincial press, and what seems to have 
been chiefly on the minds of the protesters was that 
the U.F.C. delegates had turned down a proposal for 
political action. Now they are all back at home again, 
bleakly wondering as usual just what (with the best 
intentions in the world) they have let themselves in 
for, and why; and whether in truth they were stam- 


peded, and if so by whom. But some points at least 
admit of certainty. One is that the President they 
elected for the forthcoming year is the recognized 
leader of the Left Wing, and another is that they 
passed a resolution endorsing an educational campaign 
for legislation providing 100 per cent (euphemism for 
compulsory) wheat-pooling; that is, compelling all 
wheat grown in the province be marketed through the 
Pool when its voluntary sign-up reaches 75 per cent. 


The relation of the agitation for political action, 
the ascendancy of the left wing, and the compulsory 
pool is somewhat involved but the connection briefly 
is this: the 1928 crop was poor and there was a strong 
protest from the West against the existing grading 
system. A Royal Grain Inquiry Commission was set 
up, with three members, of whom one was the then 
President of the U.F.C., whose term of office auto- 
matically expired this year. It might have been 
thought that the appointment of the Commission, which 
has already accomplished more of vital importance in 
its few months of work than all preceding investiga- 
tions put together, and the further safeguard of the 
farmers’ interests in the presence on it of one of their 
own men, would have mildly pleased the membership. 
But looking back over the history of the farm move- 
ment in the West, no leader has ever come to the 
point where, through a governmental or similar 
appointment, he could have been of genuine practical 
service to the rank and file without being accused of 
deserting the cause of organized agriculture, and the 
present development is not surprising. The left wing 
of the U.F.C. is small but compactly organized and 
disciplined, and has affiliations with a body known as 
the Farmers’ Educational League, which in turn has 
Communist affiliations and an organ, The Furrow, 
published in Saskatoon when finances warrant. From 
The Furrow, as well as from the Open Forum of the 
U.F.C. organ, The Western Producer, much of a 
prophetic nature can sometimes be gleaned. The Left 
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asserted through these papers that the grading investi- 
gation was merely a ruse designed to draw attention 
from the true way to economic freedom, which lay in 
100% control of marketing facilities by the producer ; 
in short, the familiar paradox of compulsory co-oper- 
ation. This would require legislation; and such legis- 
lation could be secured only through a _ farmers’ 
government. Compulsory pooling when examined 
closely can mean nothing if it does not mean in 
practice a Wheat Board. 

In the nature of things the U.F.C. was a temporary 
organization in any case. Its work was propaganda 
for the co-operative movement in general, which is 
made up of a number of Pools. But the time must 
come when the Pools will take over much of this 
work for themselves, and exactly then and not before, 
if it were to have any chance of success, would have 
been the moment for the U.F.C. to glide gracefully 
into politics. However, there is a provincial election 
in the offing, and someone may become impatient and 
push the toboggan too soon. If so, the coming election 
should be interesting to the onlooker, for on one hand 
the present provincial government has granted more 
legislation applied for by the U.F.C. than any farm 
body ever obtained before, and on the other 
has handled its remaining opposition, now firmly 
entrenched in the public mind as synonymous with the 
Klan, with a competence in which there was a broad 
hint of humour. 

If the United Farmers were to go into politics it 
would be in a state much belying their name. To date 
they have been uniquely successful; but an organiza- 
tion within an organization brings its fate upon its own 
head, and the varieties of grief the left wing leaders— 
granting them all possible honesty of motive—will 
encounter may surprise even themselves. Amicable 
relations with governments, universities, banks, trans- 
portation companies and the press built up by the 
labours of other men cannot be transferred in their 
entirety overnight. 

Whatever degree of the spectacular accompanies 
the distintegration, at least the farmers will not find 
themselves back where they started. There are the 
producers’ Pools firmly established, and there is a new 
consumers’ co-operative association which may create 
as widespread public interest during the next year as 
the formation of the Wheat Pools a short time ago. 
And if one organization falls through, it is easy to 
start another. Mr. Sapiro, they say, is to be invited 
to Saskatchewan again this spring. About his name 
still clings the glamour of his former accomplishments, 
and there are many firm in the faith that the com- 
pulsory Pool will yet be added unto them. 

As an example of the accidents that lie in wait for 
apparently prospering institutions of rapid growth, the 
U.F.C. at the time of its last convention, in addition 
to internal political troubles, was confronted with a 
disaster in its Trading Department. This Department 
had been formed by the S.G.G.A. in 1919 and financed 
by three successive debenture issues. Through one 
cause and another, notably heavy twine losses in 
several seasons, it was in poor shape financially at the 
time of amalgamation. It was perforce taken over by 
the U.F.C., but the first convention of that body, held 
in Moose Jaw in 1927, ordered steps to be taken 
immediately to sever it from the main organization. 
Accordingly legislation was secured in 1928 providing 








for the incorporation of the Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society mentioned above, to be formed 
by the Co-operative Stores of the province taking over 
the assets and liabilities of the Trading Department 
exclusive of its debenture indebtedness; and releases 
conditional on the terms of the agreement reached 
between the two parties were secured from the 
majority of the debenture holders. Many had long 
given up hope of seeing their money again, but under 
the proposed plan would have salvaged something like 
25 to 50 cents on the dollar from their investment, 
through the allotment of preference shares in the new 
body in lieu of their debentures. Shortly before the 
convention, however, when all arrangements had been 
completed, it was discovered that there had been 
irregularities in the management of the Trading 
Department, that its supposed surplus of assets over 
liabilities did not exist, and that the agreement under 
which it was to have been taken over by the Wholesale 
Society would have to be drastically modified. Con- 
sequently the conditional releases secured from the 
debenture holders were not binding, and have been 
returned by order of the convention and unconditional 
releases requested. 

A meeting of the debenture holders held in Regina 
endorsed the setting up of the Wholesale, as did the 
U.F.C. convention. The new agreement was ratified, 
and the U.F.C. finally rid of the Trading Department. 
But the question of the legal responsibility of the 
U.F.C. to the debenture holders remains. <A ‘moral’ 
responsibility was always admitted; but the legal 
liability of the organization, in the event of an action 
being brought, was considered a comfortably remote 
possibility. It is nevertheless true that all the 
debenture holders are not members of the association 
or even farmers, many might have no _ sentimental 
considerations to deter them from bringing an action, 
many indeed might feel no special love for the farm 
movement, particularly under its present leadership, 
and it was quite conceivable that if a successful action 
could be brought by even one debenture holder, it 
would result in the winding up of the whole organiza- 
tion. The debenture itself is a somewhat peculiar 
one, the debenture holders are scattered, and an action 
would be more expensive than would likely be under- 
taken, unless financed from some outside source 
inimical to the farmers’ movement. The pious hope 
that the patience and long suffering exhibited hereto- 
fore by the debenture holders would continue was 
probably well founded. All this was solid comfort, 
and an action was improbable. But when baldly stated 
it had a sufficiently ominous ring, and it is possible 
that the dismay following on the announcement to the 
convention was used to effective purpose by the 
destructive forces referred to at the indignation meet- 
ing in Regina, when a few of the delegates had had 
time to size up the situation after a good night’s sleep. 

It is much more likely that the U.F.C. will merely 
crumble from within. The resignation of the Secre- 
tary was followed in rapid succession by those of the 
entire personnel of the Organization, Legal and 
Research Departments in spite of efforts on the part 
of the Board to retain them. The accompanying 
letters gave as their reason either the compulsory pool 
programme to which the organization has been com- 
mitted, or lack of confidence in the present adminis- 
tration, and the provincial press editorially endorsed 
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these officials in their stand, perhaps a trifle eagerly ; 
as well as going on thoughtfully to point out during 
the first Board meeting held in March, the exciting 
possibility of a number of the directors also resigning 
or going back to their districts, in case this step might 
not have occurred to them. However, a crisis 1s 
always news. The affair is discussed in the province 


as though it were something on the same plane, at the 
very least, as a split in the British Cabinet. But if 
the U.F.C. were to vanish overnight, as long as the 
Pools did not suffer, surprisingly few might be found 
who actually mourned its disappearance, or indeed 


missed it at all. 
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A SPANISH CONTRIBUTION TO 
MODERN SCIENCE 


PAIN is famed among English-speaking people 
S as a land of romance, of the dance and of the 

guitar, the land also of Velasquez and Murillo, 
of Don Quixote, and of the Inquisition. Few people 
appear to realize, however, that Spain is also the home 
of one of the great scientists of the past half-century 
and that under his influence it is now taking a place 
in the scientific world as well as in the worlds of art 
and literature. 

Somewhat short and thick-set in build, and slightly 
bent with the physical infirmities of age, Don Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal is immediately impressive with the 
kindness and simplicity of his manner and the keen- 
ness and vigour of his mental qualities, and no one 
can be long in his laboratory without realizing some- 
thing of the power of his tremendous personality or 
falling under the spell of his greatness. Here is a 
man who dominates everything in which he takes an 
interest, a man whose influence pervades in an 
impalpable but powerful fashion the whole scientific 
sphere and much beyond it in Madrid and probably in 
all Spain. His name is everywhere spoken with such 
admiration and reverence as few of the greatest 
scientists receive even from their most devoted 
disciples. Streets are named after him, and a beau- 
tiful monument has been erected in his honour in the 
principal park of Madrid. When a memorial regard- 
ing the progress of science in Spain during the reign 
of the ruling monarch was to be prepared for presen- 
tation upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ascent 
to the throne, Doctor Ramon y Cajal was the obvious 
person to do this. When the great man’s health is 
such as to cause anxiety, the whole public is interested 
and the newspapers contain announcements such as 
are accorded in most countries only to rulers or te 
men occupying a similarly prominent place in the 
public eye. 

The life story of this remarkable man is as romantic 
as our ideas of the country to which he _ belongs. 
Derived from the hardy race which peoples the inhos- 
pitable mountains of Aragon, he was born in a remote 
village called Petilla. His father was a country doctor 
who united ambition for his sons with the most 


extreme severity in his manner of bringing them up. 
Young Santiago evidently taxed the patience of his 
parents to the utmost. He was always intolerant of 
restraint and pitted himself against established 
authority as a matter of course. At the same time he 
had a passion for artistic expression in the form of 
drawing and painting, which was highly objectionable 
to the severely practical mind of his father. Intensely 
fond of nature and rather inclined to solitude, he spent 
much time in lonely rambles through the countryside 
surrounding the small towns in which his childhood 
was passed; yet his adventurous spirit and his power 
as a leader already showed themselves in the inspira~ 
tion and direction of the escapades of groups of mis- 
chievous boys who were the terror of the district where 
they lived. 

At the age of nine he was taken by his father to 
the school of the Esculapian Friars at Jaca in order 
that he might receive the classical training which was 
considered necessary as the basis for later medical 
studies. Here he learned so little and gave so much 
trouble that he was subjected by the friars to solitary 
confinement and starvation, but he could not be sub- 
dued. His favourite occupations at this time were 
drawing, and games of warfare, contests with slings 
and bows and arrows. He even aspired to large fire- 
arms, and actually constructed several cannon (with 
more or less disastrous consequences), compounding 
the gunpowder himself as he had no money to buy it. 

About three years later the elder Ramon in despair 
transferred his son to the Institute of Huesca, the 
former capital of Aragon, and after another year or 
so of unsatisfactory progress, apprenticed him to a 
barber. The scientist tells us in his autobiography 
how his master tried to cheer him, exclaiming ‘Have 
courage. Work hard and you will succeed and earn 
three dollars a month and tips’! Even this, however, 
did not subdue the headstrong boy, who became 
further embroiled with his instructors at the Institute. 
Finally his father took him away from his studies 
entirely and apprenticed him to a shoemaker with the 
agreement that he should be given the most menial 
tasks and food which he hated. 

A year later, however, he made a compromise with 
his father according to which he returned to his studies 
and was allowed to matriculate in drawing as well as 
other subjects, and finally at eighteen years of age he 
took his baccalaureate. Thereupon he was taken to 
Zaragoza and enrolled in medicine, receiving his 
licentiate at the age of twenty-one. At this time he 
was tremendously enthusiastic about writing poetry, 
drawing, philosophy, and gymnastics. 

Cajal’s next experience was as a lieutenant in the 
army medical service. He spent eight months with the 
loyalist troops chasing elusive revolutionaries, and was 
then sent to Cuba, which was in revolt. Here he 
contracted malaria, suffering a severe and prolonged 
illness that resulted in his return to Spain and civilian 
life. He developed pulmonary tuberculosis soon after- 
wards, but succeeded in overcoming the disease, 
though he never regained the strength which he had 
enjoyed before going to Cuba. 

The young man took his doctorate of medicine in 
Madrid where he saw microscopic preparations for 
the first time, and then returned to a minor appoint- 
ment in Zaragoza. Here there was only one mediocre 
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old microscope with which he saw the flow of blood 
through the vessels, a demonstration that produced a 
profound impression upon him. He spent his Cuban 
savings on a much better microscope and a microtome 
and devoted himself to histology. His first original 
paper was on inflammation in mesentery, etc., and his 
second on nerve endings in frog muscle. These he 
published independently, and illustrated by lithographs 
which he made himself. 

In January, 1884, he became professor of anatomy 
in Valencia, and in that and the next four years pub- 
lished in parts a manual of histology and microtech- 
nique. In 1888 he went to the chair of histology in 
Barcelona, where he not only carried on his profes- 
sional duties but maintained a research laboratory in 
his house and gave private instruction there to eke out 
his slender income. Besides normal histology, he was 
interested in bacteriology and pathology, and in 1889-90 
published a text-book of the latter subject. 

Cajal was now fairly embarked upon the career of 
scientific investigation which was soon to bring him 
fame that became world wide. He took up the new 
chrome-silver method of Golgi, which had first been 
announced in 1880, and used it upon nervous tissue 
systematically, persistently, and critically, until he 
gained a mastery of it unparalleled by anyone else at 
that time. In 1888, after two years of apparently 
almost fruitless work, he suddenly succeeded in obtain- 
ing results of far-reaching importance, attracting the 
attention of foreign scientists and arousing heated 
discussion among them. The observations established 
the individuality of the nervous elements, the nature 
of their parts, and the fact that the synapses, or con- 
nections between them, are points of contact and not 
of uninterrupted continuity,—principles which are at 
the base of all our modern conceptions of the finer 
anatomy and the physiology of these organs. The 
results of this one year’s work were the foundation of 
his later greatness, and he tells us that had it not been 
for the discoveries of 1888 he would have remained 
one of the unknown rank and file of the scientific 
world. Realizing their importance, he worked 
feverishly, boiling with ideas, and published nine 
papers in that year. Impatient with the slowness of 
publication in the Gaceta Medical Catalan, he com- 
menced to issue a periodical of his own, and it is one 
of the most striking evidences of the extraordinary 
character of the man that he has succeeded in keeping 
up a periodical from his own laboratory practically 
ever since, and is doing so still. The first two num- 
bers consisted of six papers by himself, with six plates 
engraved by his own hand, and the present rarity of 
copies of these issues is explained by the fact that only 
sixty were printed altogether. 

But with great achievement to his credit the extra- 
ordinary productivity of the scientist did not lessen. 
Twelve papers from his pen appeared in 1889, and no 
fewer than nineteen in the following year. Col- 
laborating with van Gehuchten, the famous Belgian 
anatomist, he next developed the theory of the dynamic 
polarization of the nerve cell, according to which the 
nervous impulse can pass through the cell under normal 
conditions in only one direction—a principie which 
has become basic in modern neurology. 

In 1892 Cajal became professor in the University 
of Madrid, the principal seat of higher learning in the 
country, and from that time honours continued to 





shower upon him. Only two years later he was 
invited to deliver the Croonian Lecture before the 
Royal Society of London, and in 1899, though the 
Spanish-American war was just over, he was asked to 
deliver a series of special lectures in Clark University, 
Innumerable distinctions and decorations have been 
accorded him in his own country, while an equally 
long list of awards came from foreign lands, including 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine for 1906. 

At the beginning of the present century various 
scientists were experimenting with stains obtained by 
impregnation of nervous tissue with preparations of 
silver or gold, and among these one of the simplest 
was evolved by a Spanish doctor named Simarro (the 
same who had introduced Golgi’s method to Spain) 
working in Cajal’s laboratory. This method, which 
he speaks of as the reduced silver nitrate method, was 
taken up and developed by Cajal with such success 
that most of his later work was based upon it, and in 
its innumerable modifications, it is now used in all 
histological laboratories throughout the world and is 
everywhere known as the method of Cajal. His 
diverse contributions have therefore been fundamental 
not only to neurological theory but also to laboratory 
technique. 

Upon attaining the age of seventy, Cajal retired 
from his academic duties. Two imposing volumes 
containing ‘scientific contributions by former pupils and 
by other prominent investigators in all parts of the 
world were issued in his honour, and the monument 
in Madrid to which reference has already been made, 
was erected by his admirers. At the same time the 
government established an institute for biological 
research which was named Instituto Cajal, and the 
aged but still vigorous scientist became the first direc- 
tor. A splendid building for the Institute, in which 
will be merged several existing laboratories, is nearing 
completion at the present time, and will be an appro- 
priate monument to the man whose name it bears. 
Even now, as he approaches fourscore years of age, 
this indefatigable investigator continues his productive 
work, directing the research which goes on in the 
cramped old quarters, heated by a little wood stove, 
which has been the ‘Laboratory of Biological Research’ 
for considerably more than twenty years, and issuing 
every year reports of new observations and discoveries. 

E. Horne Craiciz. 


HEADS 


Blest be the head 
Whose hair is red 
It quotes the sun 
For everyone 
When day is said 
And night begun. 


The swarthy head 
Were better dead: 
It has no right 
To cheat the sight, 
When day is red, 
By doubling night. 
Rosert FINCH. 
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of a mile, if my pacing was to be relied upon. 

The wind was coming sharply across from the 
north, and we were heading west, back to good old 
Canada again. The constant bringing of the ship up 
to her course against the wind made that peculiar 
movement at the stern, somewhat like the slow swishing 
of a gigantic cow’s tail across the waves, up a little, 
ahead a little, across to the south. It was a fascinating 
thing to see, as I would come down the north side of 
the hurricane deck on my morning walk. 

One hour and three-quarters still before breakfast. 
Never again the second sitting for me, never again! 
The deck was wet and slippery, wet from the scrubbing 
it had already received. There was no sign of the 
shovelboard, scene of yesterday’s glorious triumph of 
Canada over Scotland. Even the discs had been 
stowed away in the neat compartment labelled Games. 
Not another sou! on deck. Even Mr. Wilkins, grand 
old pioneer from Guelph, was sleeping in this morning. 
It was a dull morning, and he could sleep. 

Twelve times round. One mile. There was actu- 
ally a bit of fog. Couldn’t be much with this wind. 
Twenty-one times. A mile and three-quarters. It 
should be now only an hour and a half to breakfast. 
Twenty-two. 

The Calgary dentist was just coming up, with the 
girl who was on her way out to Canada to be married. 
I let them start their round ahead of me. She was 
clinging rather more tightly to his arm than the now 
dropping wind necessitated. To be sure the deck was 
still slippery. But I wondered if somebody in Canada 
was perhaps to be disappointed. Probably not. Faith- 
fulness unto death in a shipboard romance means only 
until the ship docks, and need not interfere with other 
loyalties. Twenty-three. Twenty-four. Two miles. 
Twenty-five. 

The fat Windsor man was coming up, just as I was 
crossing the after end of the deck. His great round 
funny face came up over the top in time to grin 
solemnly at me and halt me. He puffed a bit and 
rested his hand a moment on the rail. Then we fell 
in, some distance behind the other two, and walked. 

‘Going to have fog?’ he asked. 

I cast a professional glance at the water and the 
mist. I knew no more than he about the matter, but 
the deference to my judgment in almost everything he 
said, in his tone and in his expression, would have 
tempted me to a pontifical assertion about the matching 
of two pieces of silk. 

‘Looks like it’, I said. 

He seemed somewhat depressed at this, and we 
swung around behind the others in silence. Twenty- 
six. Twenty-seven. The dentist and the betrothed 
were now leaning over the after rail, watching the 
diminishing swish. His arm was resting lightly on 
her shoulder. 

‘Those two don’t seem to need a very long con- 
stitutional’, I said after we were safely past them. 

‘No. I guess they don’t’, said my companion. ‘I 
don’t either for an appetite. You been over before?’ 

‘Yes, a couple of times’. 


Nv times round. ‘That made three-quarters 


‘DEAD SLOW’ 
By J. D. ROBINS 


‘I never was. Did you go over with a Tour?’ 

“No, did you?’ 

‘Yes, and I’m glad I did. It saved me a lot of 
bother. I didn’t have to decide about anything, or 
attend to anything. It’s a comfort when you don’t 
have to do anything but look at what they tell you to 
look at, eh?’ 

‘It must be a comfort, all right’. 

Twenty-eight. Twenty-nine. His arm was round 
her shoulder now. The man from Windsor sighed, 
and I slackened my pace a little. The fog was 
thickening. 

‘Getting pretty chummy, these two’. 

‘Yes’, I agreed. 

‘They say the Captain don’t approve of the young 
lady’s actions, seeing she’s engaged’, said my com- 
panion. 

‘T didn’t think he would know anything about them 
at all’, I replied. 

He turned to me with a timid triumph in his eyes. 

‘Now that’s just what I said. But they say there 
isn’t much goes on on this ship that he don’t know 
about. It was that man you were playing shuffleboard 
with told me, and he was talking to the Captain’. 

‘Well, I think the Captain has some pretty old- 
fashioned ideas, then’, said I. 

He looked at me again with a peculiarly grateful 
expression on his face. 

‘Well, now, that’s just what I said!’ he cried. ‘Or 
at least it’s just what I was thinking. She don’t mean 
anything by it, except a little fun’. 

‘Of course not’, said I. ‘They'll forget all about 
each other a week after we land in Montreal. And, 
anyway, it’s none of the Captain’s business’. 

But this must have sounded rather too mutinous, 
for he said nothing in reply. We walked on in silence 
again. Thirty. Not much over an hour now. I 
caught the man from Windsor looking at me doubt- 
fully two or three times. Thirty-one. We _ passed 
them again. She was looking up at him now in a way 
that would have played havoc with any susceptible 
man. I could not help turning to look again at them. 
The man from Windsor, plainly interested, did the 
same. 

‘What do you make of that now?’ he asked. 

‘Well’, said I, ‘I don’t know, but I’m not so sure 
now that there isn’t going to be a little worry in it 
for somebody, by the look of things’. 

‘That’s just what I was thinking’, cried my friend 
again. ‘But maybe it’ll be all right. Sometimes those 
things turn out all for the best, and everybody satisfied, 
after all’. 

‘Everybody ?” 

‘Well, yes, everybody, in a way’, said he. ‘And 
now, seeing I’ve gone this far, I’ll tell you how I mean, 
seeing it happened to me myself, in a way’. 

Thirty-two. And he explained. 

‘When I was sixteen, my dad took me down to 
Toronto and got me a job in a drygoods store there on 
Yonge Street. I worked in that store for nine years, 
and I guess maybe I’d have been there yet if the store 
hadn’t burned down. Then I got a job in another 
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store on Queen and stayed there for fourteen years. 
It was there I ran into the man I’m telling you about. 
His name was Jones, Jake Jones, and between you 
and I, there never was a squarer man measured off a 
yard of cloth. Him and me were always together. 
We eat our lunch together; we went to the Y together ; 
we went to the same shows when we could get off 
together, and when we couldn’t, then I stayed home. 
Jake, he was all ambition, though, and after he had 
been there about five years, and had some money saved, 
he came down one day and said he was going to quit 
the job and go and start up a business of his own. I 
kept telling him not to be rash or do anything foolish, 
but he was bound he was going to go and go he did. 
He even wanted me to chuck my job and go in with 
him in this wild idea of his, but I never was much of 
a hand for throwing up a sure thing or gambling, and I 
wouldn’t go. You know, Jake was the most surprised 
man you ever saw when I up and told him I couldn't 
go with him. Well, anyway, he went off to Windsor, 
and started up a business there’. 

Thirty-one. Mr. Wilkins was up on deck now, 
ahead of us. 

‘Well, I guess it must have been around five or six 
years before I heard anything from Jake and then one 
morning I got a letter from him, wanting me to go 
down and go into partnership with him. He said he 
had a good business going and needed me. Well, I 
talked it over with Mr. McDougall, the man I was 
working for on Queen Street, and he thought I would 
be foolish to throw up a sure thing and go traipsing 
off Lord knows where to Windsor. So I wrote back 
to Jake and told him. Well, it was the next year, 
just before Thanksgiving, I got another letter from 
Jake, with an invite to go to see him and his family. 
It seems that sly old dog had gone off and got married 
without a word and had three children—all girls’. 

He paused and looked at me, Heaven alone knows 
why, just at this point. 

‘Well, well!’ said I. 

‘You know, that’s just what I thought. Well, it 
was just around Thanksgiving, and the Grand Trunk 
was running some excursions to Detroit for a fare and 
a third and I hadn’t ever been to Detroit, and seeing it 
was just across the river from Windsor, I thought I’d 
go. And Jake’s wife and the kids looked pretty nice 
and I got thinking about the good old time him and me 
use’ to have together. So I went, and I didn’t say 
anything about it to Mr. McDougall. Well, when I 
got to Windsor, there was Jake looking just the same 
Jake as ever, with all his gallivanting around the 
country. He was down to the station to meet me, and 
he took me around to see the store, and he had as 
nice a little business there as you could want to set 
your eyes on. He said he was aiming to buy the place 
next door and live there, so his wife could mind the 
store without having to leave the children alone so 
long. ‘Then he took me home to see her and the kids. 
Well, the minute I laid eyes . . . OP 

We had been passing the whistle just at this 
moment, and the fog signal had blown for the first 
time. He didn’t quite fall, but I did in catching him. 

‘I never thought about that fog-horn’, said he. ‘Do 
you mind if we don’t come all the way round, and 
dodge it? It makes me jump every time’. 

I don’t like it too close myself, and I had lost count 


of the turns round the deck anyway; accordingly, I 
agreed willingly to this curtailing of the circuit. 

‘Where was I?’ he asked. 

‘You were just going to——’ 

‘O yes, I know. I was telling you about meeting 
Jake’s wife. Well, sir, the minute I laid eyes on her, 
I knew she was the finest girl I’d ever seen. Man 
alive, she was a dandy. “Pretty nice, eh?” says Jake 
to me, when she was gone out to get dinner, and we 
were sitting in the parlour. “That’s just what I was 
thinking, Jake”, says I’. ; 

‘Well, that night, after supper, if he didn’t up and 
make the same old offer he’d made the year before. 
Said he wasn’t too strong. And the wife she joins in. 
I was holding the middle one, that’s May, on my knee, 
reading out what it said on conversation lozenges to 
her. I mind it just the same as if it was yesterday. 
Well, to cut a long story short, I took him up, and I 
sent word to Mr. McDougall, and had my stuff sent 
up from my boarding house in Toronto, and came on 
to Windsor’. 

The fog whistle was blowing at fairly frequent 
intervals now. Mr. Wilkins had found the going a 
little too slippery and had gone down to the promenade 
deck. The swishing had almost ceased; the boat was 
evidently at Dead Slow. From somewhere in the 
white opaqueness came the fog signal of some other 
ship. The dentist and the lady were walking again, 
arm in arm, laughing. 

‘Well, Jake had a good business there, all right, 
and we did well. Do you mind if we sit down? I 
find I haven’t got the wind I use’ to have. Only, 
Jake was sometimes laid up, and then Kate and me,— 
that’s his wife—we’d have to carry on. And it got 
so we did a lot of work in the store together, nights 
and holidays and so forth. And by dad! I did like 
it when we had work to do together, and I use’ to 
scheme things so as we would have. But, believe me 
or not believe me, I didn’t know in them days that I 
was doing my scheming so as to be along with Jake’s 
wife. I thought I was doing it so as to save Jake 
work’, 

‘Jake use’ to laugh and say to me: “You old stick- 
in-the-mud, why don’t you get married?” and I use’ 
to say to him plump and plain: “Jake”, I use’ to say, 
“when I find another woman as nice as your wife, 
then I’ll marry her, if she'll have me”. And then 
Jake’d roar and laugh, and tease her about it’. 

‘Well, things went on that way for years. But 
there was one time when Jake had a bad spell and 
had to go away for a long treatment and we had to 
carry on by ourselves. Jake wanted me to come and 
board with them before he left, but I just couldn’t. 
I didn’t know at that time what Kate thought of the 
plan, but of course I did afterwards. Well, he went 
away and we were alone together more than ever.— 
Do you mind if we walk again? I’ve got my wind 
back.—Well, one night 1 knew I was—well, that she 
had—I mean I guessed I’d been too much around with 
Kate. I didn’t know at that time, you know, what 
she thought about it all. I hadn’t said anything or 
done anything I didn’t ought to do or say, except being 
in seeing or hearing distance of her at all, or saying 
anything to her, but there it was’. 

‘Well, this night Well, I made up my mind 
I’d have to get out as soon as I could, that’d be as 
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soon as Jake got back. And that was three months, 
and I don’t mind telling you that slow roasting would 
be a pleasant sort of dream compared with what I 
went through in those days. Anyways, after a while 
Jake did come back, looking fine and as good as gold, 
and full of pep and schemes for expanding. He was 
all for leaving Chatham Street and buying on Sand- 
wich Street. It was then I told him I was going to 
get out. I guess you could have knocked him down 
with a feather when I told him. He couldn’t see it 
that way. Wanted to know what he could do. Said 
the girls weren’t big enough yet to put in the store, 
said he wanted to send them to college anyway. And 
they were as pretty a bunch of girls as you’d want to 
see, especially May, the middle one’. 

He paused, and looked at me. 

‘Well, well!’ said I, helplessly. 
she be?” 

‘Oh, she would be about twelve, I guess. Anyway, 
I up and told Jake straight out then what was the 
matter. I can’t tell you to this day how on earth I 
did it ; it makes me kind of sick at my stomach to even 
think about it now. But I told him, and Jake just 
roared and laughed. Thought it was the best joke he’d 
ever heard. Went right off to tell the wife. And 
when I thought of Jake telling Kate about it, I just 
couldn’t stand to think about it’. 

‘T remember the day as if it was yesterday. It was 
just before noon hour, and Jake went in for lunch, 
as well as to tell his wife. And the store was kind 
of dark and quiet, with the nice smell of print goods— 
we'd just got in some new stuff that day. And it just 
did seem as if there couldn’t be a prettier place to 
settle down and die in than Windsor and right in that 
store. I was at the back of the store, cool and quiet, 
and I got thinking about Jake telling Kate, and about 
those three months, and I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I just shut up the store and went home. I knew I 
had to get a long, long ways from Windsor as quick as 
I could. So I packed up and went back to Toronto, 
and got a job back with Mr. McDougall, and sent Jake 
his keys back by mail. I’d clean forgot all about the 
keys. And it wasn’t much wonder, though, was it 
now ?” 

‘It certainly wasn’t’, said I. 

‘Well, I didn’t hear any more of them for three 
years, and then I got a letter from Kate. It seems 
that Jake had died about a year after I left, and Kate’d 
been carrying on the best she could. But she said in 
her letter that she was finding it pretty hard going, 
and she wondered if I would come back and take hold 
of the business with her, for the sake of Jake and the 
children. You know, it just seemed as if things were 
going to come my way maybe after all, and of course 
I went. I told Mr. McDougall this time, and then he 
got mad and said he was through with me, and I 
needn’t come back to him for a job. I did feel a little 
mean leaving him in the lurch that way the second 
time, but I had to go when she wanted me’. 


‘Well, there isn’t much more to tell about it. I 
went back to Windsor, and found that Kate was finer 
and more bothering than ever, if you know what I 
mean. And the girls were growing up, and bossing 
their mother around about what she had to wear. But 
they were good to her, only I was just a little bit 


‘How old would 


scared of them. It didn’t seem as if I had ever held 
May on my knee’. 

‘It wasn’t long before I saw I couldn’t keep quiet, 
when we got to working back in the store again 
together. I sort of thought that Kate didn’t have much 
against me, but I was afraid of the girls. I was a 
little scared to come out plump and plain to her either, 
So one night, when we had been arranging some new 
stuff on the shelves, and Kate’d been handing it up to 
me, we sat down for a little rest. And I said to her, 
“Kate”, said I, “do you think the girls would mind 
having me for a father?” Kate took it as quiet as if 
she had been expecting me to say it all the time. “I 
don’t really think they would”, she said, “unless it 
might be May. I’m not quite sure about her”. 

‘“Well’, said I, “Kate, I’ll tell you what to do, 
You get the girls together tomorrow night around the 
table, and give them a slip of paper apiece and a pencil. 
Then you tell them if they’re willing to have me for 
a father, to mark their paper with an X and fold it up 
and hand it to you. And if they don’t want me, why 
then they’re to mark it with an O. And if one of 
them blackballs me, well, we’ll let it go at that”. “All 
right”, said Kate, and we shook on it. I don’t mind 
admitting that the last part of the shake was kind of 
lengthened out’. 

From down below on B Deck came the joyous 
sound of the bugle, calling us to breakfast. I was, as 
usual, ravenous, and turned with indecent haste to go. 
My friend was not annoyed. 

‘Sounds great, eh?’ said he, and followed me. ‘But 
I must tell you the end of it’. 

‘Yes’, said I, ‘How did you make out?’ 

He beamed in a way that made answer unnecessary. 

‘Do you know’, said he, ‘every one of those papers 
was marked with an X. And I’m going back to Kate 
now just as fast as this ship and the fog will let me. 
So you see everybody was satisfied’. 

‘What about Jake?’ I couldn’t help asking. 

‘Well, now, that’s just what I was thinking about’, 
he replied, soberly. ‘But that’s all right. Jake was 
a good-living man’, 


CHINAMAN JONES 


Chinaman Jones, 

Rollin’ up the road 

Soakin’ filled wi’ liquor, like an old black toad. 

Seven years an’ more now, 

Since he drifted out, 

Down the road an” round the turn 

And out o’ sight agin; 

And the home folks was glad, 

And musin’-like an’ sad— 

And there’s lads had liked to take his trail o’ baccy 
and o’ gin! 


Swaggerin’ down the pike-road, 

Ah, I mind him well: 

Pack across his squatty back, 

Hitchin’ up his trouser slack, 

Hair a-frowsed, an’ chantin’ songs the devils sing in 
hell. 

Off fer sea agin, wi’ a year’s pay spent, 

Bleared an’ browsed wi’ riot, but a-singin’ ; 
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Not a dollar left, nor thought for where they went— 
A bunged, bow-legged pirate, but the sea-bird wingin’ 
Was never half so joyful, for soon he’d sniff the damp, 
An’ stow his dirty duffle on an outbound tramp. 


An’ here he’s home agin wi’ a new year’s pay, 
An’ mothers pray to heaven to keep their lads away 
From the free, free liquor, 
The bad black leer, 
The monkey an’ the parakeet, 
The junk from far an’ near; 
The baccy an’ the bullyin’ hand, 
The stolen, strange stones, 
An’ oh, dear God! the yarns o’ him, 
Chinaman Jones. 


Just a week he’s been here, 
Back where he was raised; 
God knows why—but he can’t get it out o’ him— 
Drink it out in Shanghai, scorch it out in Aden, 
Whore it out in Lanzarote, dry it up in Said, 
Can’t forgit the way here, no matter where he’s 
tradin’— 
Swappin’ pearls in Tonga—skinnin’ seals in Nome— 
Somethin’ grabs the throat of him, somethin’ turns his 
head; 
Comes a time they docks an’ pays— 
‘Well’, says China, ‘quite a ways—’ 
‘Can’t be helped; I’m off, boys. 
Gotta—go—home’. 


Old black devil! an’ ah! the yarns he spins; 

All the seven seas he knows, all the scarlet sins: 

Knives a-flash in Lagos dives; short-choked screams 

Heard from Shanghai docks o’ night, drowned eyes 
that haunt your dreams; 

Fever-ghosts at Akkra; Vanua Lava pearls 

Flung to black-eyed Geishas, an’ red-lipped Tartar 
girls; 

Mutiny at Dairen, where only Captains hang; 

God forgive the plundered junk, scuttled off Penang! 

All the wanderin’ sea-lanes, all the nests o’ hell, 

Mercy on his blackened soul! China knows ’em well. 

Aye, an’ loves to tell; 

Loves to make the lads around gape, wi’ young blood 
chilled, 

Wonderin’ at the sins o’ him, the many that he’s killed. 

Oh, wicked as a snake he is—yet every tale will end, 

‘Mind ye, lads, ye keep the yarn close as friend an’ 
friend ; 

Not a word to my old ma—God forbid she should 

Hear it o’ the lad she thinks is made o’ nought but 
ood!’ 

Ah, he’s black an’ wicked, an’ the devil’s own friend; 

But lads go followin’ China to the far world’s end. 

They see the long tides liftin’, 

They feel the wet decks roll, 

The dream o’ each lad’s choice 

He hears in China’s voice; 

The dull Sargasso driftin’, 

The white seas near the pole, : 

Tall masts against far sunsets, the splendor o’ strange 
stars, 

They call to them, they call to them—an’ not a 
thousand bars, 

An’ not a thousand cities, an’ not their mothers’ tears, 


An’ not the prayers o’ good folk, nor wisdom o’ the 
years 

Can win ’em from the sea-ways, win ’em from the 
ships, 

Win ’em from the spell that falls from black old 
China’s lips; 

For the seas ha’ got the soul o’ him, 

The seas will have his bones— 

An’ the sea-call’s in the likes o’ him, 

Chinaman Jones. 

JosEPH SCHULL. 
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that only the very wise and the very foolish 

venture to express themselves on the subject. I 
have no doubt which category I belong to and what 
I say below will make it abundantly clear. The occa- 
sion, of course, is the recent visit to Canada of the 
Stratford-on-Avon Players who, while giving real 
satisfaction to the vast majority of their audiences, did 
not escape criticism in certain quarters. Doubts were 
expressed, for example, about their filling of such a 
major role as Hamlet. I had the good fortune to see 
this performance and I am not going to claim that our 
old friend George Hayes is a second Forbes-Robertson, 
but for my part I am glad that he wasn’t. I have a 
profound objection to the dominance of the star per- 
former (which amounts, dear reader, to a ‘preference’ 
for the other sort) and I welcomed the chance of 
seeing Hamlet without too much emphasis on the title- 
role. 

Much depended, of course, on the part being well 
enough done to be plausible and inoffensive, and even 
this is no small task for a repertory player. I thought 
that Hayes, taking him for all in all, bore himself 
royally and with admirable tact. His modesty in a 
difficult role will stay more pleasurably in my mind 
than the bombast and self-assertion which I have seen 
others display in it. It was as if he took us into his 
confidence and said, ‘Look here, I am no more equal to 
this job than Hamlet was to his. Perhaps that will 
help me to understand him. But I don’t pretend to 
know all about him and I question whether Shake- 
speare did. The part is alive and I will do my best 
not to kill it’. 

Looking back on it I feel more strongly than before 
that this is the right way, or at least the right way for 
Hamlet. It gave me a clearer view of the play as a 
whole than I had ever got before from a stage per- 
formance. And, after all, ‘the play’s the thing’. We 
forget this sometimes because Hamlet himself has 
appealed so strongly to us that we have virtually 
appropriated him and certainly given him a prominence 
which he could scarcely have had in Shakespeare’s 
robuster days, days not yet sicklied o’er, as ours are, 
with the pale cast of thought. A typical Elizabethan 
probably saw the play quite differently from us and 
perhaps he saw it more as Shakespeare meant it. 

It seemed to me after seeing this very natural and 
unaffected production that you can’t really put Hamlet, 


Ss‘ much has been said and written about Hamlet 
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the prince, into an individual strait-jacket at all—he 
just oozes through the button-holes. I even question 
whether Shakespeare saw him steadily as an individual 
whom he could parade before himself as he paraded 
Lear or Macbeth, and I suspect that he chiefly used 
him as a repository for his own introspections and 
especially for his thoughts about the intellectual 
paralysis that he saw descending upon the world. 
Perhaps instead of saying to Hamlet what he usually 
said to his characters, ‘Stand and unfold yourself’, he 
said, ‘Stand and bear this load for me’. 

As I see Hamlet at present—and I don’t promise 
not to change my mind—it is less a character-tragedy 
than a fate-tragedy. Fate, as Bradley and others have 
put it, is trying to get something done and is steadily 
thwarted through the length of nearly five acts. The 
foulest of crimes has been committed and Fate or 
Life, as Shakespeare might prefer to call it, cries out 
for justice. This implies a conception of the universe 
so forthright in its morality that it is no wonder we 
try to evade it and dwell on other aspects of the play. 
However, there it is. Justice must be obtained and, 
by an almost tribal decree, Hamlet and Hamlet alone 
must be the agent of it. He recognizes the source of 
the decree when he admits that he is prompted to his 
revenge ‘by heaven and hell’, which is literally true 
and not an excuse for using strong language. 

For most of three acts Hamlet toys with the situ- 
ation, doing everything except the one obvious thing 
that must be done. The more wrong things he does, 
the further he is from doing the right thing, and when 
his queasy initiative spends itself at last in the 
exasperated thrust through the arras which takes off 
Polonius we ought to know without waiting to see 
that he will never do the thing that is required of him. 

And in very truth he never does. From this point 
on Fate seems to say ‘If he will not be the agent of 
the deed then I will make him the instrument of it. 
I will use him as the spearsman uses the spearpoint. 
I will scheme and scheme until the thing happens of 
itself’. And so it comes about. Hamlet drifts and 
does nothing until the moment comes when he has no 
choice. ‘The rapier is in his hand, there is no time to 
think, the king’s guilt is exposed again in deepest dye, 
the whole world waits, his very enemy goads him to 
the deed—‘the king, the king’s to blame’. And in this 
almost somnambulistic state, with heaven and _ hell 
pressing him from behind, he pierces the king with the 
envenomed rapier. 

If he follows this up by forcing the king to drink 
the poison it is not, as it might seem, by way of making 
assurance doubly sure, it is rather the resort of a man 
who is discovered in an absent-minded act and who 
now makes believe that it was not so and that he knew 
what he was doing all the time. When Hamlet holds 
the goblet to the king’s lips he is like one who has 
been caught talking to himself and has immediately 
broken into song in the hope of suggesting to the 
other party that he has been singing all the time. It 
is a little trick we all know. 

If we look at the play this way, the fateful 
pageantry of Fortinbras which now crosses the stage 
is no mere bravura finish, as many producers have 


thought. It is the outward and visible sign of the 
play’s real substance. That is why it is so profoundly 
satisfying. 


INCONSTANT READER. 





KING ARTHUR AND HIS ROUND TABLE 
AGAIN 


THE Famous TRAGEDY OF THE QUEEN OF Corn- 
WALL, by Thomas Hardy (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
77; $1.75). 

TRISTRAM, by Edwin Arlington Robinson (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 210; $1.75). 

TRISTAN AND Isoit: A PLay IN VERSE, by John 
Masefield (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 144; $2.25). 

MipsuMMER NIGHT AND OTHER TALES IN VERSE, 
- oy Masefield (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 164; 


HAT a British chieftain of the sixth century 
T should become the mightiest king of all romance 
is one of the miracles of literature. So far as 
history knows, the most that Arthur did was to hold 
back from his land for a generation the fierce swarms 
of Saxon invaders. Yet ever since Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth wrote that picturesque work of fiction called 
Historia Britonum, the Arthurian legend has grown 
and ramified until readers of English literature find it 
almost as necessary to know the knights of the Round 
Table as to know the great personages of the Bible 
stories and of classical legend. 

In the Victorian era, from 1850 to 1880, Tenny- 
son and Wagner and Arnold were only the greatest 
among a throng of poets, artists, and musicians 
who retold, often with a queer allegorical twist, the 
old stories of Arthur and his knights. And now 
after almost half a century Arthur and his court 
have stirred the poets once again. The odd thing 
about this revival is the kind of men who have been 
taken in the glamour of the dim old romance,— 
Hardy and Robinson and Masefield. It is no ‘idle 
singer of an empty day’ that retells for us the old 
passionate stories, but three poets who, each in his 
different way, have been classed as realistic writers. 
Why should they give over telling us of the Mell- 
stock Quire, and Miniver Cheevy, and The Widow 
in the Bye-Street to tell us once again of Arthur, 
and Gwinevere, and Lancelot, or of Tristram, and 
Isolt, and King Mark of Cornwall? Perhaps the 
psychologists will answer this question for us when 
they next look at literature. In the meantime it 
may be not uninteresting to glance at these 
twentieth century retellings of the old romance. 

Robinson with Merlin in 1917 and Lancelot in 1919 
was the first of the three to publish a long poem on the 
Arthurian story. Hardy’s note at the end of The 
Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall reads, 
‘Begun 1916: resumed and finished 1923’. Robinson’s 
Tristram came out in the early spring of 1927 and 
Masefield’s verse drama Tristan and Isolt in October. 
Last of the lot came Masefield’s retelling of various 
episodes in the Arthurian legend, Midsummer Night 
and Other Tales in Verse, published in October, 1928. 
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On the title page Hardy describes his little drama 
as ‘A new version of an old story arranged as a play 
for mummers’. Despite what this suggests, one feels 
that its form is closer to a Greek tragedy than to a 
folk-play. In its telling, too, Hardy stresses as a 
Greek would, the element of fate in the magic wine, 
whose drinking made lovers to the death out of the 
ill-starred Tristram and Isolt. One can see, I think, 
that Hardy’s little play grew out of his reworking of 
The Dynasts for stage purposes with Granville Barker 
in 1914, and even more out of his early interest in 
Cornwall where he had met and wooed his first wife. 
At any rate he follows the legend closely with no 
modern touches, no subtle allegorizing in the manner 
of Tennyson. 

Masefield, on the other hand, complicates the old 
story with quarrels, and reconcilements, and a new 
reading of the character of King Mark, who with 
high nobility forgives his wife, and dies in battle 
against the heathen at Badon Hill leaving Isolt 
Queen of Cornwall. Touched by the king’s forgive- 
ness she hardens her heart, and drives Tristram 
from the court despite his illness). When news 
comes that he is dying she rushes to the mean hovel 
where he lies, and stabs herself over his dead body. 
Despite its fine bits of impassioned poetry the play 
is unsatisfactory. The humour and realism of the 
characters of low life, Hog the king’s swineherd, 
Pigling his son, and Sonkin his wife, contrast 
sharply with the passion and romance of the tragic 
story. One feels that the stuff of the play has not 
been woven into a unified design. 


Robinson’s Tristram, however, is all of one shim- 
mering web with shot colours that change and 
change, but always harmonize. The story tells the 
age-old tale of these three, Isolt the white of Brit- 
tany, and the dark Isolt of Ireland, and the great 
Tristram whom they both loved,—all three caught 
in the toils of some hidden fate that can neither be 
avoided nor understood. The old machinery of the 
magic drink does not appear; the fate that traps 
them uses only the spell of their own personalities, 
—a spell, one is made to feel, that is mighty still to 
entangle men and women. But out of it all, despite 
the restraint, and half irony of his poem, Robinson 
brings us with the feeling that :— 


Love is the only thing that in its being 

Is what it seems to be.—Glory and gold, 
And all the rest, are weak and hollow staves 
For even the poor to lean on. 


I am glad I had enough curiosity to go through 
Midsummer Night and not just take it as read on the 
strength of unfavourable reviews. For it illus- 
trates, at least as well as any earlier volume, Mase- 
field’s command over a considerable variety of 
Stanza forms. Moreover ‘The Fight on the Wall’ 
is a good fight, not unworthy of a place beside 
Horatius’s keeping of the bridge or the immortal 
duel between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu. One 
feels in it the thrill, the sudden heightening of 
emotion that Matthew Arnold defined as the lyrical 
cry :-— 

And Joure fell and clanged in falling, 
But heard before he died 

The ring of the triumphant calling 
That Lancelot cried: 


For as the shaken four were backing, 
Lancelot cried his cry 

That led like trumpets in attacking 
To victory. 


Gwinevere spoke at last:—‘O glory 
Of all Knights among men, 

This of to-night will be a story 
Not matched agen’. 


Further, the long poem, ‘South and East’, must 
have given Masefield more satisfaction than almost 
anything else he has written. Every reader has felt 
through all his poetry the haunting sense of a 
passion for perfection, for the attainment of that 
ideal beauty of which the soul dreams. In ‘South 
and East’ young Kradoc sacrifices all for love, and 
attains at last to the loved one in her far immortal 
home. His helpers are the spirits of the three 
beings that loved him best, his dog, his horse, and 
his mother. Kradoc is a farm lad of King Arthur’s 
time, but has no other connection with that gray 
king. His is not the old Arthurian quest of the 
Holy Grail, but Masefield’s spiritual journey in 
search of the beauty and goodness that will abide. 
Perhaps the poet felt that making Kradoc a farm 
lad of old romantic days rather than a poet of the 
twentieth century might help to induce in the 
reader that willing suspension of disbelief needed 
for the understanding and enjoyment of such a 
tale. Midsummer Night should give pause to those 
critics who have been saying that Masefield gets 


worse with each new volume. 
J. F. MacDona p. 


THE CAUSES OF THE WAR 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WorLD Wark, by S. B. Fay 
(Macmillans in Canada; 2 vols; pp. xvii, 551, xi, 577; 
$10.50). 

In Quest oF TRUTH AND Justice: De-Bunking 
the War Guilt Myth, by H. E. Barnes (Chicago; 
National Historical Society; pp. xiv, 423). 


‘THE discussion of the causes of the war began with 

its outbreak in 1914 and is still receiving wide 
attention. The early discussion was inevitably based 
on scanty evidence and influenced by passions bred of 
the struggle. Although by no means complete, the 
evidence is now very considerable; while sufficient 
time has elapsed since the peace to make possible a 
degree of impartiality. From the point of view of 
historical inquiry the phrase ‘war guilt’ is unfortunate 
and tends to introduce a false note. The many 
apologies written by statesmen concerned in the war 
have their place; but impartial examination of the 
causes of the war is now both possible and desirable. 


The unfortunate article in the Treaty of Versailles, 
which laid the entire responsibility for the war at the 
feet of Germany and her allies can be explained by the 
political situation of the time, but as an historical fact 
it has long since ceased to receive serious support from 
historians. Disbelief in this too simple statement of 
the causes of the war led to the so-called ‘revisionist 
school’—a term which now has little meaning except 
as applied to those whose primary object is actual 
changes in the treaties. All historians are revisionists 
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in the sense that they seek to change interpretations 
of history which are found not to be based on the 
truth, and only confusion arises out of the attempt to 
divide writers in this field into ‘revisionists’ and ‘non- 
revisionists’. Study of the question may undermine 
the guilt clauses in the treaties, but the question of 
their revision lies outside the province of the historian. 
Neither of the authors of these two recent books 
on the subject accepts the theory of the sole guilt of 
Germany. They may, therefore, both be called 
revisionists ; but their methods and attitudes are widely 
different. Professor Fay’s book will probably remain 
for some time the most scholarly and impartial 
examination of the causes of the war. It is the result, 
as we know from his articles in periodicals, of a long 
and earnest study of the problem, and more than lives 
up to expectations. The first volume begins with an 
examination of the progress of the controversy on 
‘responsibility’ and the gradual appearance of docu- 
ments. One could wish that the author had found it 
possible to make a complete list of authorities, of which 
the footnotes show him to have an exceptional knowl- 
edge. After noticing certain underlying causes: the 
system of secret alliances, militarism, nationalism, 
economic imperialism, the press—the author devotes 
the first volume to the diplomatic history of Europe 
from 1871 to 1914. ‘This is valuable not only because 
it throws the proper emphasis on the deeper causes 
of the war, but also because it is based on all the latest 
publications, primary and secondary. ; 
It is impossible that his readers should agree with 
all of Mr. Fay’s conclusions, though he will be a hardy 
man who disputes his knowledge of the material. The 
following view of Anglo-French relations will be not 
acceptable to some readers, and seems open to 
criticism :— 
As the Franco-Russian Entente of 1891 was followed by 
a secret Military Convention, so the Anglo-French Entente 
of 1904 was soon supplemented by momentous but very secret 
naval and military arrangements, or, as Sir Edward Grey 
euphemistically calis them, ‘conversations’. These lacked, at 
first, the rigid and binding character of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, but they gradually came to be, in fact if not in 
form, a most vital link in the system of secret alliances. In 
spite of the meticulous nicety with which Sir Edward Grey 
was careful to state that ‘England’s hands are free’, and that 
‘it would be left for Parliament to decide’, he allowed the 
French to hope confidently that, in case Germany caused a 
European war, England would take the field on the side of 
the French. He permitted the English and French Military 
and Naval Staffs to elaborate technical arrangements for 
joint war action, which became the basis of the strategic 
plans of both countries. These came to involve mutual 
obligations which were virtually as entangling as a formal 
alliance. It is always dangerous to allow the military authori- 
ties of two countries to develop inter-dependent strategic 
plans. They come to make arrangements which, by their 
very nature, necessarily involve obligations which are virtu- 
ally binding upon the political authorities. Here is where 
Sir Edward Grey’s great responsibility and mistake began. 
The second volume deals with the immediate causes 
of the war from the plot to murder the Archduke to 
the outbreak of general hostilities. Professor Fay 
leaves little of the theory that the murder at Sarajevo 
was due to Austrian intrigues; on the other hand he 
brings weighty evidence to show the responsibility of 
Serbian officials in the murder. It does not appear 
that the Serbian government originated the idea of the 
assassination, but it seems to be proved that members 
of the government knew of the plot about a month 
before it was carried into effect. The argument is 


too complicated to reproduce, but it is careful and 
convincing. After destroying the ‘Legend of the 
Potsdam Council’, the author then examines the 
political situations in Austria and Germany and the 
relations between the two governments. The Kaiser 
and his advisers :— 


gave Austria a free hand and made the grave mistake of 
putting the situation outside of their control into the hands 
of a man as reckless and unscrupulous as Berchtold it 
The Kaiser and his advisers on July 5 and 6 were not 
criminals plotting the World War; they were simpletons 
putting ‘a noose about their necks’ and handing the other 
end of the rope to a stupid and clumsy adventurer who now 
felt free to go as far as he liked. In so doing they were 
incurring a grave responsibility for what happened later. 


Similarly Professor Fay describes the position in 
Russia, Serbia, and England, and the final attempts 
made to preserve peace. 


The chapter on ‘conclusions’ repeats the moderation 
and historical attitude of the rest of the book :— 


None of the Powers wanted a European War F 
For many of the Powers, to be sure, a European War might 
seem to hold out the possibility of achieving various desired 
advantages. All these advantages . . Were 
feverishly striven and intrigued for, on all sides, the moment 
the War actually broke out, but this is no good proof that 
any of the statesmen mentioned deliberately aimed to bring 
about a war to serve these advantages. 


The author refuses ‘to assess by a precise formula’ 
the exact responsibility for the war, and shrewdly indi- 
cates that there is more than one possible extreme to 
avoid. He points out, however, that all the Powers 
concerned were partially responsible either by their 
acts or their failure to act. This attitude, charac- 
teristic of the whole book, represents a welcome return 
to unprejudiced scholarship and acceptance of the 
complication of causes. 

Professor Barnes’ quest of truth and justice on the 
subject of ‘war-guilt’ has led him to publish another 
volume ‘to stir popular concern with this vital subject’. 
The author describes himself as ‘a technically trained 
historian, with a far wider and more varied preparation 
in historical studies than can be claimed by any of 
those historians who have thus far been numbered 
among his critics’, as well as a missionary. One can- 
not help being surprised that a writer with the former 
qualifications, and a revisionist, should regard his own 
views as ‘essentially final’, when it is remembered that 
further evidence is always possible—found, for 
example, in possible publications of French archives. 

No historian will dispute the historical inaccuracy 
of Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles. It may be 
suggested, however, that Professor Barnes spoils his 
case by seeking to simplify unduly. He states, for 
example, that ‘As Austria gave full assurance that no 
destruction of Serbia, either political or territorial, was 
contemplated, the Russian case for intervention then 
disappeared’. When it is remembered that this assur- 
ance was only given as a sop to Tisza; that neither 
Berchtold nor Conrad believed in it; and that a war 
with Serbia would patently be fought on the issue of 
Slav power, this deduction appears to be entirely mis- 
leading. In another place the author makes the 
curious statement :— 

The progress of scholarly research into the problem of 


war responsibility in the last few years has served to show 
that, however much she may have been encouraged by France 
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THE GLEAMING ARCHWAY 


By A. M. Stephen 


A new book by this powerful poet, and ardent Canadian nature- 
lover is an event in Canadian literature. This book is an honest 
attempt to portray a cross-section of certain phases of life in B.C. 
While some of the characters are tinged with a colouring of romance, 
the struggle in the mind of Craig Maitland between love and duty, 
and between the attractive ideals of the labour extremists and their 
terrible reality of practice, is sincerely and completely portrayed. 
This book is well above the average Canadian novel. 


THUS & THUS 


By Henri Barbusse 
$2.00 


Moved up into the rank of our 
best sellers, and now our biggest 
seller of the season, is this 
sequence of crude tales—harsh 
narratives of cruelty and horror, 
limned in the black and red of 
war and hatred. 

















THE 
DOUBLE 
AXE 


By Audrey Haggard 
$2.00 


The Haggard name is 
enough to interest, but 
much more vital to the cul- 
tured person is the histori- 
cal accuracy—in so far as 
there is history to which to 
adhere—of this enthralling 
adventure story of the fall 
of ancient Crete before the 
Dorian tide. 


THE REBEL GENERATION, $2.00 


By Jo van Ammers-Kuller is this story of four generations 
of rebels culminating in the fever of 1929. Vying with it in 
popularity is a deft analysis of the springs of action in the mind 
of an unconventional boy in Guy Pocock’s new novel. 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT, $2.00 

















THE MONEY GAME 


By Norman Angell 


PELTS AND 
POW DER 


An_ Economics Professor writes, By B. A. McKelvie 
“Norman Angell here presents very 
admirably a number of very important $1.50 
principles of economics... A better For the boy for holiday 
medium than much formal teaching.” reading, this racy historical 
Many will play the game for pure “yarn.” 


pleasure, and read the book for itself 
TOP O’ THE 





with zest. 
WORLD 





EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS, $2.00 By Nelda Sage 
By F. C. Green, M.A., Ph.D. $1.00 
Canadians should be proud of Professor Green, one of the rare Canadian Little songs of the 


authors to attain distinction abroad. He is recognized everywhere as an 
authority on his period; he writes with that easy fluency which comes not only 
from “art” but from long practise; and he has a sane yet delightfully original 


point of view. 


wonder and beauty to 
be seen from a certain 
hilltop in B.C. 























Write for our complete 
list of new publications. 
This is the best year we $2.25 
have ever had for fiction 
and general books. 


NAPOLEON 


By Dmitri Merezhkovsky 


Unlike some popular contemporary biographers, 
Merezhkovsky’s appeal is not to the sensational—though 





J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


224 Bloor St. W. Toronto 5 


he is sensational enough to be sure—but through his 
amazing psychological insight into an extraordinary 
character we expect this to become our most popular 
non-fiction title. 
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and England, Russia was the one great power immediately 
responsible for precipitating the World War in 1914. 


Russia, of course, must always be held to blame 
for mobilizing when she did. But, if scholarly 
research has shown anything, it is that it was rather 
the combination of the mistakes (or sins) of all the 
Powers that precipitated the war—as Professor Barnes 
shows in discussing the actions of England and France. 

Some 270 pages of the volume are devoted to 
quotations from controversies between Professor 
Barnes and other writers (including one from THE 
CANADIAN Forum). It is possible that this collection 
of extracts may be of interest to historiographers as 
well as to the persons concerned, but a student of the 
causes of the Great War will do well to look for a 
less complicated mechanism and a calmer atmosphere. 

G. pE T. GLAZEBROOK. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


WHEN Fur Was Kine, by H. J. Moberly (J. M. 
Dent & Sons, pp. xvii, 237 ; $2.50). 
I F the fur regime comes to an end in 1869 the title of 

this book is inaccurate, as it deals with events in the 
fur trade to 1894 and traces the developments of the 
interregnum period prior to the ascension of wheat. 
The manuscript of the volume was written at some 
time between 1894 and 1926 and was later rescued 
from oblivion by Mr. Cameron. It is with an uncanny 
feeling that one learns that the author joined the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and went to Edmonton in 1854 
and that he was still alive at the age of 96 in 1926. 
The autobiography is concerned chiefly with the 
author’s activities in territory adjacent to Edmonton, 
including Rocky Mountain House, Jasper House, Lac 
la Biche, Fort McMurray, Fraser Lake in British 
Columbia, the Peace River country, and the territory 
north of the Saskatchewan. Here is the account of 
a man, apparently still living, who knew Sir George 
Simpson, who met the Earl of Southesk, who went 
with the Saskatchewan boat brigade to York Factory 
for a supply of goods for what is now Western Canada, 
who hunted down the buffalo for supplies of pem- 
mican, who traded with the Blackfeet and the Crees, 
who saw the Cariboo gold rush, and who saw all this 
change with the disappearance of the buffalo, the 
importation of goods from the south, the coming of 
the railroad from Canada, the rush of the settler and 
the export of wheat. 

The wealth of so-called romance presented in a 
book of this character leads one to consider the 
demands which are often made for a romantic history 
of Canada, and in turn for a Canadian literature. It 
is hoped that those individuals who are critical of the 
possibilities of Canadian literature will for the moment 
show indulgence to views which come from one 
interested in economic history. The standards which 
are important to the study of economic history are 
accuracy and atmosphere, and the most successful 
work from this standpoint in Canadian literature is 
Professor Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town. Only a Canadian could have written it. There 
is a complete mastery of the details; from one angle 
it appears as sheer humour, and from another as the 
most biting and vicious condemnation of the con- 
ditions of Canadian life extant. No writer, unless it 


be Thorstein Veblen on the one hand or Ring Lardner 
on the other, has equalled it in the United States, 
Other writers have been hailed from time to time as 
great Canadian authors, but in one way or another 
they fall short of Professor Leacock’s achievement. 
It is significant that this should have been written by 
an economist, since it is quite possible that no important 
Canadian literature will appear until we have a more 
thorough appreciation of the economic details of the 
Canadian background, and these details are not seen 
through the eyes of the historian interested only in 
political and constitutional development. The Golden 
Dog shows no evidence of a vital contact with the 
social and economic life of the people, and to many is 
inconceivably dull. The works of Frederick Grove, 
to cite a recent author, are important, but they show 
clearly that Mr. Grove came to Canada as a mature 
individual. Louis Hemon in Maria Chapdelaine shows 
a similar defect, with the result that the volume 
becomes propaganda. We see Maria turning her back 
on industrialism, but we should have been told that 
Maria’s sons and perhaps her husband would probably 
soon be employed by the pulp and paper mills. Miss 
Dunham’s work involves careful, accurate studies, but 
they lack the joie de vivre of literature. Our most 
successful literature is contemporaneous, by such 
authors as Mrs. Moodie, Mrs. Traill, Mrs. Jamieson, 
and includes the journals and autobiographies of 
various Canadians. But they are successful because 
they are accurate and have atmosphere. Peter 
McArthur, Fred Jacob and Merrill Denison have 
been faithful to detail, but they have not succeeded 
like Professor Leacock. 

Those interested in Canadian literature would do 
well to consider the artists who have concentrated on 
the Canadian scene, and with considerable effect. We 
have few writers of prose who have studied Canada 
as our landscape artists have done, and we have no 
prospective author of a Canadian historical novel 
whose knowledge can be compared with that of C. W. 
Jeffreys, our historical artist, or with that of Horatio 
Walker. The most crucial test of our neglect of 
economic, social and religious history is shown in our 
ignorance of architectural development. No one of 
the arts reveals with such striking faithfulness the 
environmental history of Canada, but attempts to 
interpret it are conspicuously absent, and only recently 
have we been interested in the details. 

These are the views of an economic historian, that 
we shall have no Canadian literature of permanent 
value until we have repaired our abysmal ignorance of 
Canada’s economic, social, and religious history. And 
for those who are anxious to make a start, Mr. 
Moberly’s book can be recommended. Mr. Cameron 
has given us fresh cause for gratitude in making avail- 
able this manuscript. Would that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Canadian National Railway or the 
Canadian government would subsidize him to visit 
Dawson and the Yukon, the Cariboo, Mackenzie River, 
and collect accounts of pioneers who laid the founda- 
tions of Canada’s development. With such accounts 
perhaps Canadian literature would take root and 
flourish. We shall have no literature without history, 
and such important history as relates to the lives of 
ordinary men has been criminally neglected. 

H. A. INNISs. 
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KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE 


were discovered by her in Mr. George Armour’s 
library in Princeton a little over a year ago. And she 


as , sas 
er Keats's SHAKESPEARE. A Descriptive Study has now given us in this book a number of facsimiles 
based on new material. By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon , : 

it. (Oxford University Press; pp. viii, 178; $7.50) of pages from these volumes and further ‘a fairly 
by sleet: sit ial itt comprehensive description, and in part, a reproduction 
nt EVERYONE who has read Keats’ letters knows of the marks and annotations made by Keats in the 
re with what passionate delight he tasted the joys of whole of his reading of Shakespeare’. It is possible 
1e poetry—‘I find I cannot exist without poetry, without to be fairly sure from the evidence supplied by these 
n eternal poetry—half the day will not do—the whole volumes what plays Keats read most and the par- 
in of it—I began with a little but habit has made me a_ ticular passages which for some reason or other 
n Leviathan’. So he writes to Reynolds from the Isle appealed most strongly to him. For instance, there is 
1e of Wight in the spring of 1817, and in the same letter no doubt from the markings that he read the Tempest 
is gives and asks for fresh impressions on reading and and Midsummer Night's Dream more than any other 
e, rereading some line or phrase of Shakespeare. And plays; but further the condition of the pages show 
W everyone must have felt how valuable it would be for that some plays, e.g., Romeo and Juliet, King Lear and 
e an understanding of the mind and art of Keats, if we Othello have been much read, though entirely 
Ss could know more about his reading and careful study unmarked. 

e of Shakespeare, and watch him in the very act of At least that is Miss Spurgeon’s conclusion, though 
k savouring and enjoying the poetry of his master. For curiously enough she ignores the fact that the books 
t this experience of Shakespeare—it is not enough to may not have been untouched during the hundred 
y call it an influence—is perhaps the most essential years and more since Keats’ death. The notes and all 
S element in the development of the poet in Keats, as the markings probably are by Keats himself, but it 
t Mr. Middleton Murry showed so convincingly in his seems a little dangerous to argue from the wear of 
t excellent study, Keats and Shakespeare (1925). the pages, which might surely be partly due to the 
1 And now Miss Spurgeon has been lucky enough to handling of others—at any rate until as late as 1881, 
; discover most unexpectedly the very copy of Shake- when they came into the possession of Mr. Armour, 
f speare—a Johnson and Steevens’s edition in seven who seems to have quite unaware what a treasure he 
: 12mo. volumes (1814)—which Keats took down with had bought. There is, however, clear enough evidence 
j him to the Isle of Wight in 1817. There is no doubt that Keats was started off on the dream of Endymion 


a VP 


about it—the name and date are written in Keats’ own 
handwriting in the first two volumes—and Miss 
Spurgeon is able to give a complete account of the 
whereabouts of the volumes from that time until they 


from Prospero’s magic island, and many of the images 
and epithets, marked in his reading of Shakespeare, 
remain in his mind and are transformed to a new pur- 
pose in his own poem. It is notably the poetry of 





Whitemaa’s Saga 
By Eric Linklater 


A vigorous, refreshing tale, quite in keeping with the rugged harshness of its 
setting —the Orkney Islands and a grim little university city in the north of 
Scotland. Peter Flett fits into the background naturally and easily, for he is of 
the Orkneys—he is tender; he is bitter; he is cruel—and always he is sternly just 
and ready to bear the consequences of his defeats. 

The author writes with assurance; not in a graceful manner, probably, but with a 
simplicity that gives convincing reality to his narrative and real flesh and 
blood to his characters. ~ ~ a - o 2.00 


Belated Adventure 


By Margaret Goldsmith 


Good writing—the kind of writing that does more than make a background for 
people; in itself it is a delightful attribute to the narrative. The story is of two 
ambitious rome women and of the place they let love and marriage play in their 
lives. The husbands take a distinctly second place and not even when one of them 
ventures into a perilous liaison, are they accorded the prominence that husbands 
usually think should be theirs. - - - - $2.00 
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Shakespeare—the beauty of phrase and splendour of 
imagery rather than the dramatic or humorous quali- 
ties of his work that at this time affect Keats most 
strongly. But there are other passages, especially in 
the tragedies, marked differently by a vertical line in 
the margin for other reasons—‘either as throwing light 
on the character, or in the working out of the plot, 
or for the thought it embodies’. 

Unfortunately Keats’ written comments are chiefly 
limited to outbursts against Dr. Johnson’s criticisms 
printed at the end of each play. These are usually 
scribbled over, and dismissed by a contemptuous ‘lo 
fool again’ or ‘Wilt thou ever be a foulmouthed 
calumnising knave?’ or a suitable quotation cleverly 
borrowed from the play itself: 

But man! proud man! 


Drest in a little brief authority 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 


As makes the Angels weep!!! 

To complete the study of Keats’ markings and 
annotations of Shakespeare, Miss Spurgeon describes 
also Keats’ volume of Shakespeare’s Poems, now in 
Hampstead Public Library, and his Folio Shakespeare 
in the Dilke collection, also procured by him in 1817. 

In examining the latter she is able further to 
establish Keats’ continued and devoted absorption in 
Shakespeare throughout the winter of 1818-19 and 
again in the following autumn, when the great Odes 
were written. And it is not too much to say that alto- 
gether these volumes were ‘his inspiration, his source 
of content, of joy, and of wonder; and in them he 
has left us an authentic record of the passionate ardour 
and acute critical judgment with which he read and 
studied Shakespeare, and a clear glimpse of some por- 


tion of what Shakespeare meant to him’. 
H. J. Davis. 


AN AMERICAN UPON THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE 


EMPIRE To CoMMONWEALTH. Thirty Years of 
British Imperial History, by Walter Phelps Hall 
(Henry Holt-McClelland & Stewart; pp. x, 526; 
$5.00). 
THE inevitable American professor has once again 

seized the opportunity which has been awaiting 
his British colleagues ever since the war. And here 
we have a very readable account of what has been 
happening in the British Empire during the period of 
our own lifetime. Professor Hall takes Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee as his starting point and gives 
us in 500 pages a lively narrative of the main develop- 
ments from 1897 to 1927. His title, Empire to Com- 
monwealth, is hardly accurate since he includes long 
sections on Egypt, the West Indies, and some of the 
African dependencies which cannot be claimed to be 
members of the Commonwealth. Why did he not 
sacrifice his title altogether and make his survey fully 
comprehensive of the whole Empire? Had he done 
so he would have had to give us some understanding 
of how the Empire came to be involved in the Great 
War. ‘That war was, after all, the dominating event 
in the period with which his book deals; but so far as 
we learn from his narrative it descended upon the 


Empire out of a clear sky and vanished with the same 
inexplicable rapidity. Yet surely no one can gain 
much real insight into the British Imperial problem 
during the last thirty years without some understand- 
ing of that chaos of clashing Imperialisms in an armed 
world through which English and Dominion statesmen 
have had to pick their uncertain way. 

Since the book was presumably written as a college 
text-book for American students, one cannot emphasize 
too strongly its highly readable quality. Professor 
Hall has a sense of the dramatic and has succeeded in 
making the important figures of the time stand out 
as real individuals. He has made good use of the 
Hansards of both Britain and the Dominions and 
brings out vividly through the debates the clash of 
personalities and policies which determined the course 
of Imperial evolution. On the whole, also, his general 
interpretation of events seems to be substantially just. 
His slightly amused account of the processes by which 
British Imperialists took up the white man’s burden in 
Africa, and his insistence on seeing two sides to such 
questions as the South African war or the position 
of the British Raj in India, will inevitably grate on 
the nerves of some of our British Big Bill Thompsons. 
But if we are to seek from an outsider for a more 
sympathetic understanding of British problems than 
we find here we shall be a long time seeking. 

The 


The faults of the book are of another order. 
author’s desire to be informal and colloquial is a bit 
annoying at times; and he has a particular fondness 
for the locution ‘Came August 4th’, which sometimes 
drives one to suspect that he must have written his 
book with one eye upon the movie rights. He has 
illustrated it with five singularly useless maps. And 
among academic productions it must easily hold the 
1928 record for careless misprints of names. Further- 
more, as a book written by one of our American 
neighbours, it has some statements about Canada which 
are simply unpardonable. The author in two places 
seems to reveal a complete misapprehension of what 
our three transcontinental railway systems were in 
1914. When he comes to deal with Canada’s military 
part in the war his apology that it is hard to summarize 
is no excuse for putting St. Eloi and Mt. Sorrel in 
1915, for saying nothing about Hill 70 and Passchen- 
daele in 1917, and for omitting the exploits of the. 
Corps in 1918 altogether. One shudders to think of 
what will happen to Professor Hall if the editor of 
MacLean’s ever hears about him. 

The most serious criticism of the book, however, 
concerns the manner in which the author has arranged 
his material and the relative importance he seems to 
assign to different topics. Of the 500 pages of the 
work 200 deal with developments in the Mother 
Country and the Dominions during the 17 years from 
1897 to 1914; and these give an account not merely of 
such matters as Imperial Conferences but also of the 
internal politics of Great Britain, South Africa, Canada 
and Australia upon which their inter-imperial relations 
really depended. ‘This is as it should be. But for the 
13 years from 1914 to 1927, during which much greater 
changes took place, there are only two chapters of 72 
pages dealing with the same four countries. This 
doesn’t leave room to explain properly the develop- 
ments inside the Dominions which lie behind their 
sudden and rapid advance in external status. In the 
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case of Canada, for example, no Canadian needs to 
be told that it was the deeds of our soldiers in France 
and Flanders which moved us so profoundly and made 
the great difference between the Canada of 1914 and 
the Canada of 1918; in comparison, the achievements 
of our political warriors upon the Ottawa front never 
touched our imagination at all. So, since the war, it 
is the tremendous strides of our industry and com- 
merce which have made nationalists of us all whatever 
we may call ourselves in the political sphere. A simi- 
lar remark may be made about Australia. Anyone 
who observed Anzacs and Englishmen together in the 
war must have been struck by the complete failure 
of the two to understand one another. One suspects 
that an investigation of the growth of Australian 
Labour and of the atmosphere of continuous social 
experiment which has marked the history of the 
isolated island continent would explain a good deal of 
this. At any rate it is a much more important 
phenomenon than the speeches of Premiers Hughes 
and Bruce. But from any inquiry into the social 
forces which have given concrete quality to the 
nationalism of the Dominions, Professor Hall has de- 
liberately turned aside. A writer who confines him- 
self to politics in this way is liable to miss some of 


the most important things of all. 
Frank H. UNDERHILL. 


THE DEAN LETS GO 


ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICGIPATIONS, by William 
Ralph Inge (McClelland & Stewart; pp. 284; $2.00). 


SOME of Dean Inge’s writings are better than others, 
and this book is a mixture of both. In consists, 
for the most part, of articles that have already 
appeared elsewhere, and it is a little surprising that 
the Dean should have considered several of them, at 
any rate, as having any permanent interest or value. 
Still, for all that, Dr. Inge never writes on any sub- 
ject, whatever it is, without freshness and insight, and 
this book abounds in incisive observations and arrest- 
ing phrases that inevitably draw the reader’s pencil to 
the margin. Some of them, we fancy, will draw 
critical fire. One has already done so: the statement, 
namely, that the maxim ‘force is no remedy’ is ‘one 
of the silliest ever coined by misdirected ingenuity’. 
It is littke wonder that Leonard Woolf, who is a 
pacifist, finds it difficult to reconcile words like these 
with Dean Inge’s position as a high official in the 
Christian Church. Doubtless the Dean can defend 
himself by explaining that he does not mean what he 
appears to say. But there are suggestions elsewhere 
that he has still something to learn about the ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount. The truth is that when 
the Dean is letting go at his religious or political oppo- 
nents he does not seem to care how he lets his preju- 
dices run away with his pen. Take this for example: 
‘The modern Liberal hobbles lamely after the Socialist, 
crying out that he also knows how to rob hen roosts 
and back the enemies of the country’. And _ this: 
‘Every enemy of England, white, black, yellow or 
brown, has his champion among us and the admirers 
of the Mahdi and of the Mullah, of the Boxer and 
the Boer, of Ghandi and Lenin, are found to be the 
same people’. The inclusion of Ghandi in this list is, 
to say the least, stupid if not something worse. Once 


more this: “The British Labour Party . . . has 
lost all inspiration and independence, and has become 
a mere organization for the progressive pillage of 
minorities’. 

In his anticipations the Dean foresees what those 
of us who are acquainted with his earlier writings 
would more or less expect him to foresee. A Com- 
munistic state will never be possible unless we can get 
rid of the three strongest instincts in human nature— 
religion, the family, and private property. ‘Bolshevism 
will soon be remembered only as a nightmare’. Roman 
Catholicism will not advance very much further, 
though it is not likely to decay. Protestantism of the 
future will make its peace with humanism—which now 
means Science, rather than literature. ‘It will wel- 
come the new knowledge instead of anathematizing it, 
and will try in every way to represent and to consecrate 
whatever is best in the civilization of each nation’. 
Educationally, he sees excellent State schools and the 
newer universities taking the place of Oxford and 
Cambridge. ‘Secondary education will have two 
branches—humanism and science. The former will 
include the classical masterpieces, read chiefly in trans- 
lation; but it will be based mainly on English liter- 
ature’. By the year 2,000, in his opinion, Great 
Britain will have ceased to be one of the great powers 
of the world; ‘this need be no great loss, since we 
shall be able to keep our independence’. The same 
applies to France. We shall look upon Germany as 
a rampart against the slavification of Central and 
Western Europe. And so forth, and so forth. 
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The most interesting part of the book to many 
readers will be the two chapters on the Dean’s Early 
and Later Recollections. Indeed, as these are likely 
to be the only biographical notes of him we shall ever 
get (‘No biography of me shall ever be written, if I 
can prevent it’, he says), these chapters give a real 
value to the book. They are in the Dean’s best style 
and tell us one or two things about him that throw 
some light upon his character. 

F. J. Moore. 


AN ADVENTURE OF THE SPIRIT 


THroucH Beps oF Stone, by M. L. Haskins 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 515; $2.50). 

W HEN Margaret Meredith, the heroine of Miss 

Haskins’ story, published her first novel, a 
friendly critic wrote, ‘While not a great book in itself, 
and while holding some of the defects and limitations 
of a first effort, ‘Resolutions’ is, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, the foreword of something unusually good’. 
I should like to use those words in describing Miss 
Haskins’ own book. She has written the story of 
Margaret Meredith from childhood to maturity; a 
sensitive child beloved of her father, misunderstood by 
her mother, adoring her crippled twin-sister and spend- 
ing long hours alone in ‘the cell’; a beautiful and 
talented woman, admired and loved by men. If the 
young Margaret is precociously conscious of the 
problems of maturity and if Through Beds of Stone 
contains an excess of words, we may put this down to 
‘the defects and limitations of a first effort’. Much 
thought has gone into the writing of this novel, and if 
at times it leaves us a little cold, it may be because the 
author is over anxious to persuade. The book would 
benefit by being shorter and more suggestive. 

Through Beds of Stone is the story of a girl’s 
search for the meaning of life. Ordinary school 
learning is thrown overboard and Margaret the child 
comes to see, through the help of her father, how 
subjects taught in the classroom, like mathematics, are 
related to all things. Again the fact is brought home 
to Margaret the girl, when a young doctor speaks of 
his work in terms which she recognizes as universal. 
The letters which her father writes to her at school 
are especially fine. 


.... I believe the theories I have worked out in solitude are 
sounder than the things which call to me in actual practice. 
I want safety for you: I believe that safety is the most 
damning thing for which a soul can ask; I want happiness 
for you: I believe that to seek happiness is the surest way 
to miss it: I want that which we call the best in life for you: 
I believe that perhaps this may most often be found in the 
torment and strife of the common work and common inter- 
course which the world has to offer. . . . You can only find 
the meaning of life by living it, 


And Margaret proceeds to live her own life, regard- 
less of her careful upbringing. Her quest continues 
among the villagers, when at the death of her parents, 
she is forced to help her brother on the farm. Her 
writing begins to attract attention and she enters an 
editorial office in London. Here two men help to 
further her development. John Thornley takes her 
into the city’s slums, where he is spending his life and 
his fortune, and shows her a side of life she has never 
imagined; and Peter Thorpe, editor of The Rapier, 
teaches her love and despair and the joy of working 


with him. When her life seems shattered, Margaret 
goes to India, and through the years spent there her 
spirit gathers peace, so that at the outbreak of the war, 
she returns willingly to the farm and releases her 
brother Jim for service. 


Life was of the quality which made divinity possible; 
upon man depended the effectiveness of that divinity. The 
biggest adventure which life had to offer was before her, as 
it had been before Jim and others she had known, the 
adventure of a spirit when it aspires to make of the 
monotonous, the trivial, the commonplace and the unclean, a 


pathway to God. 
J. A. ADENEY. 


A WISE AND GOOD WOMAN 


THe Vicar’s Daucuter, by E. H. Young (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 320; $2.00). 

[™ is difficult to indicate by mere description the 

merits of this wonderfully true, skilful, and alto- 
gether charming novel. Perhaps its most notable 
excellence is firm unerring presentation: the subtlest 
tendrils of emotion and thought, the slightest compli- 
cations or infinitesimal hostilities are set before us with 
an unlaboured and engaging fulness which (as in some 
perfectly acted play) reveals, not of course life itself, 
but life as the greatest work of art because understood, 
felt, and portrayed by a master spirit. This is not a 
great novel, for it moves steadily along a commonplace 
level, but it is beautiful and utterly adequate, bearing 
the same relation to (let us say) The Return of the 
Native as Arden of Feversham bears to Othello, as a 
masterpiece in grisaille to Titian’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne. Within its narrow limits, uttering its chosen 
undertones, this novel is consummate. But because of 
its very perfection in this manner, its marvellous finish, 
as of some exquisite grey satin, one is at a loss to 
bring out those salient points that are expected in a 
review. There are no salient points. You find no 
quotable passages: the book is not ‘brilliant’ but quietly 
perfect throughout. Still, a few fragments may give 
the skilled novel-reader some notion of its gentle 
lustre :-— 

Instructed in the unbounded patience of God, he deferred 
the consideration of his blasphemous utterance until he had 
contemplated his immediate prospects. 

She was seldom discontented, for she had practised the 
art of being happy. 

The silence was thickening under its own increase and 
becoming another person in the room. 


‘The art of being happy’—that brings us to the 
other great achievement—the vicar’s wife, who is 
vastly more striking than his daughter. How many 
thousands of times have we heard of the unscrupulous- 
ness practised by good women, of.the unselfish wife, 
of feminine intuition and all the other wares of the 
‘brilliant,’ the ‘incisive’, the ‘challenging’ novelist? 
And here they all recur, but blent by great artistry 
into a thoroughly convincing three-dimensional figure— 
not a second-rate Cleopatra nor a cheap martyr, but a 
wise and good woman who is also a magnificent prac- 
titioner in the most difficult and most necessary of all 
arts—living successfully with other people. 

GILBERT NoRwoop. 





A generous commission is offered to agents who 
will secure subscriptions for THE CANADIAN Forum. 
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THE NEW SOLARIUM-OBSERVATION-LOUNGE CAR 


A “Permanent Way’”’ 


to sunshine and health! 


Tue charm of the unusual brings you under 
its spell the moment you step across the 
threshold into this spacious new Solarium- 
Observation-Lounge car of the Canadian 
Pacific. 


From first to last you are conscious of 
an entirely new sensation in railroad travel. 
Over and above the general running 
smoothness of a well-kept roadbed or “per- 
manent way,” is the joy of basking in the 
sunshine of its travelling Solarium... 
There are two Bath and Shower Rooms to 
refresh the Traveller . . . one for the ladies 
and one for the gentlemen . . . And ad- 
joining the one for ladies, there is an ex- 
clusive Dressing Room and Retiring 
Lounge to ensure privacy and invite relaxa- 
tion . . . for the men, a Private Smoking 
Room in which to indulge in a good cigar, 
pipe, or cigarette along with light refresh- 
ments ordered direct from the Observation 
Buffet. 


But of all the comforts of this superbly 
equipped car, none can compare with the 
tasteful Club-like appointments of the Gen- 
eral Observation Lounge, where men and 
women foregather in amity to while away 
the fleeting hours between Cities or be- 
tween Oceans ... amidst the splendid 
scenery of the road and the seductive 
influence of its equipment. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Mary’s RosEDALE AND Gossip oF LittLE York, by Alden 
G. Meredith (The Graphic Publishing Co.; pp. 200; ——). 

Here is a book that marks the inexorable passage of 
time. Little York is gone forever, engulfed by the resistless 
tide of what, to comfort ourselves in the dark, we call 
progress. Toronto’s skyline is an intricate pattern of grain 
elevators, factory chimneys, and sky scrapers, not without 
a certain grim and impressive beauty. In the whirl of cease- 
less motion that is modern city life there is a certain pleasure 
in the reading of a book like this, an illusion of arrested 
time. Like Joshua, Alden Meredith makes the sun stand 
still awhile over the Rosedale ravine. Her book, as its 
unpretentious title suggests, is a pleasant gossiping chronicle 
of the pioneer families of Rosedale. It recreates in its inti- 
mate letters the atmosphere of the Family Compact, the 
stout Tories with their contempt of the Radicals, the futile 
flare of the rebellion of ’37. Here are stately Chief Justice 
Powell, dour Dr. Strachan, honest Sheriff Jarvis, Mary 
Powell Jarvis, whose wonderful coiffure adorns the jacket 
of the book, foolish Sir Francis Bond Head, and other lesser 
actors who played a brief part upon this little stage. 

It is amusing now to read the Chief Justice’s indignant 
reflection upon the choice of the name whose phonetic spell- 
ing is represented in a recent encyclopedia by the euphonious 
syllables Toh-rahn-toh. Says he, ‘the exalted feeling of the 
Legislature could no longer brook the diminutive epithet, 
given to its capital, by the Monarch’s first representative in 
grateful memory of what England was, and shrinking from 
all remembrance of her glory, have urged to the seat of 
the King’s Government the wild and terrific sound of 
T-o-r-o-n-t-o’! Mrs. Meredith has written a very pleasant 
book, a charming addition to the annals of Canada. 

S. H. H. 


JoHNn CAMERON’s OpyssEy, transcribed by Andrew Farrell 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 461; $4.50). 

‘I, John Cameron, was born in Scotland on February 1, 
1850. As a lad of seventeen I went to sea, and for thirty 
years I sailed the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific oceans. This 
book tells of my adventures’. There are plenty of them. 
Cameron describes the old sailing ships, his fights with brutal 
captains and his sprees with drunken shipmates. There were 
few things he could not do at a pinch. We see him catching 
a twelve-foot shark with a bowline, lowering Princess Ruth 
of Hawaii, who weighed four hundred pounds, into a row- 
boat, and acting as midwife to a Portuguese lady. Through 
all dangers and difficulties—he was shipwrecked three times— 
his two great comforts were tobacco and whisky. When the 
Wandering Minstrel was smashed on a reef, the only thing 
Cameron took off the wreck for himself was a package of 
tobacco. A whole chapter is given to the praises of John 
Barleycorn. 

The book is full of interesting matter told in a good 
plain vigorous style by a man who was a shrewd observer, 
who cared more for adventure than for money or safety, and 
who is not ashamed of having been in jail, and of having 
taken his pleasures as they came. He even admits that, on a 
voyage of twenty-seven hundred miles in a twenty-one-foot 
boat, he had deliberately planned, if food gave out, to turn 
cannibal at the expense of his two companions, a Dane and 
a plump Chinese boy. 

Captain Cameron died in Japan in May, 1925. Ashore 
or afloat, he cannot have been a man to take liberties with. 


R. K. G. 


CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH, by Sir Robert Borden 
(Oxford University Press; pp. vii, 144; $2.50). 

Sir Robert Borden was invited by the Rhodes trustees 
to inaugurate a new series of lectures which they have 
endowed at Oxford, and this book is the result. It is the 
most disappointing performance on Canadian history that 
has been published for a long time. The first half of the 
book is devoted to a superficial sketch of the French period, 
most of the 62 pages being full of the familiar state roman- 
ticism about missionaries and explorers. The second half 
skims our history since 1763 with 22 pages on the period to 
1848, 5 pages on the period from Responsible Government 
to the Great War, and 41 pages on the period since 1914, 
Only on this last period has the author anything to say that 
has not been said hundreds of times before, and even here 
he tells us hardly anything which was not already known 
to every informed student of the subject. One hoped for 
something better than this from a man like Sir Robert 
Borden. We badly need in Canada more of those invaluable 
aids to the study of political history which consist of 


the reminiscences and reflections of the men who have played. 


a practical part in public affairs and are so much better fitted 
by their practical experience to understand and interpret the 
evolution of politics than is the professor in his study. One 
of the chief reasons why the study of English history is much 
more interesting and fruitful than the study of our own is 
that England is so rich in books of this kind. But this 
commonplace compilation gives us no new information and 
no new insight. Sir Robert Borden must have been trying 
to give his Oxford audiences an example of the second-rate 
stuff which Englishmen with great names usually inflict 
upon us when they come out to lecture in ‘the colonies’. 


F. H. U. 


THE PrizE WINNER, A comedy in One Act, by Merrill 
Denison (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 36; 50 cents). 

Some plays are better read than acted and some are 
better acted than read. I imagine The Prize Winner would 
come under the latter category. Its theme is the old one of 
the biter bit; its appeal depends on the rapid movement of 
events toward a rather farcical climax and conclusion which 
would, I think, show up better on the stage than in print. 

Briefly, it is the story of a smart-aleck road show 
manager making a little extra money out of the credulous 
folk of a backwoods town by running a local beauty contest, 
votes for which are obtained through the purchase, at ruinous 
prices, of inferior toilet soap, and the prize for which consists 
of a pseudo sterling silver set, said to cost $100.00. 

The possibilities presented by the two ‘head men’ of the 
community separately threatening the producer if their 
respective daughters do not win the prize is fully exploited 
by Mr. Denison; the dialogue is racy and never dull and gives 
ample scope for portraying the slickness, boost, and resource 
of Ed. Rawlings, and the heavy-handed directness of 
MacAndrews and Fleming. The characters of ‘the other 
members of the troupe are briefly and deftly indicated; the 
traditional village idiot, who upsets the apple-cart at the last 
minute, is quite well done. Altogether a clever, if slight, 
piece of work. 


THE NATIONALIST CRUSADE IN Syria, by Elizabeth 
MacCallum (Foreign Policy Association; pp. xiii, 299; $2.50). 
This volume gives a clear and concise account of the 
origin and course of the Syrian revolt of 1925 against the 
French. It is temperate in tone and forms a useful contri- 
bution, well backed by reference to available authorities, to 
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a proper understanding of the complex situation in Syria 
and Lebanon during the past decade. It shows how economic 
dificulties, racial and religious conflicts, with the underlying 
contradiction of the Class A mandate system, whereby the 
French were supposed to aim at the supression of their own 
authority, all contributed to make a rising inevitable. If it 
is, inevitably, critical of the French, it is not without under- 
standing of their position. The writer might profitably have 
been a little more ambitious, and in addition to (or instead 
of) giving us a useful appendix on the religious sects in 
Syria, have drawn a more general and living picture of the 
land and its people, said something of the earlier connection 
of the French with Syria, and of the relation of the nation- 
alist movement there to the similar movement elsewhere in 
the Near East. 
R. F. 


THE SILVER Vircin, by Ida A. R. Wylie (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 317; $2.00). 

Miss Wylie usually gives her readers good measure and 
her latest story has had to be tightly packed by the printer 
to bring it within the compass of one volume. The scenes 
are laid in England and in Spain; the chief characters are a 
pair of vital young lovers whose married life is (suddenly 
and quite literally) robbed of passion; and the difficult theme 
of this spoiled love, with its trials, defeats, and ultimate 
victory, is handled with sincere but romantic intensity. 


R. dE B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 


Low Lire AND OTHER Prays, by Mazo de la Roche 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 109; $1.50). 

EMPEROR FRANCIS JosEPH oF AustrIA, A Biography by 
Joseph Redlich (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiii, 547; $6.00). 

Sir CuHartes Bacot 1n Canapa, by G. P. de ‘f. Glaze- 
brook (Oxford University Press; pp. 160; $2.25). 

BEYOND THE Rockies, by Lukin Johnston (J. M. Dent & 
Sons; pp. 212; $3.00). 

Ir NEEDS To BE SatD, by Frederick Philip Grove (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 163; $2.00). 

Narcissus, by Raymond Knister (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 254; $2.00). 

THE AFTERMATH, 1918-1928, by The Rt. Hon. Winston 
S. Churchill (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiv, 502; $5.00). 

How to AnonisH THE StiuMs, by E. D. Simon (Long- 
man’s, Green & Co.; pp. 146; $1.80). 

A Native Arcosy, by Morley Callaghan (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 371; $2.00). 

Farry TALES oF Kootenay, by Catherine Armsmith 
(Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd; pp. 80; 2/6). 

THoMas FuLLer SELECTIONS, edited by E. K. Broadus 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xiii, 206; $1.00). 

THE Kesey Papers, with an introduction by Arthur G. 
Doughty & Chester Martin (Public Archives; pp. 1xxxiii, 
128), 

Knicut’s Gamsit, by Guy Pocock (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
pp. 296; $2.00). 

LETTERS AND LEADERS OF My Day, by Tim Healy (Butter- 
worth-Nelson; 2 vols.; pp. 678; $12.00). 

Famous Water-Conour Painters, R. P. Bonington (The 
Studio, Ltd.; pp. 6, and 8 plates; 5/-). 

Tue Tracepy oF JoHN RusKIN, by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis (Cape-Nelson; pp. 416; $3.75). 


SEVEN For A SECRET, by Mary Webb (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
320; $1.50). 

THE House 1n Dormer Forest, by Mary Webb (Cape- 
Nelson; pp. 288; $1.50). 

THE GOLDEN Arrow, by Mary Webb (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
339; $1.50). 

Mopern CHINESE Civiization, by Dr. A. F. Legendre 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. xxiii, 295; $3.75). 

FRANKNESS IN RELIGION, by Robert J. Hutcheon (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 307; $3.00). 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURE, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Doubleday, Doran and Gundy, pp. 333; $2.00). 

Tue Wotves oF CuHaos, by Harold MacGrath (Double- 
day, Doran and Gundy; pp. 341; $2.00). 

Canapa’s MINERAL Resources, by Elwood S. Moore 
(Irwin & Gordon; pp. xv, 301; $4.00). 

Nine YEARS OF THE LEAGUE oF Nations—1920-1928, by 
Denys P. Myers (World Peace Foundation; pp. 220; 40 
cents). 

PicstieEs AND SpirEs, by Georgina Garry (Cape-Nelson; 
pp. 352; $2.00). 

A CanapiaAn Sonc Book, edited by Ernest MacMillan 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 180; $2.00). 

DopswortH, by Sinclair Lewis (George J. McLeod, Ltd. ; 
pp. 377; $2.50). 

CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH, by Sir Robert Borden 
(Oxford University Press; pp. vii, 144; $2.50). 

Tue Brive ApDoRNED, by D. L. Murray (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 316; $2.00). 

THE JOURNAL OF DUNCAN M’GILLIVRAY, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix, by Arthur S. Morton (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. Ixxviii, 79, 24; $7.50). 

TuREE Persons, by Sir Andrew Macphail (Louis Carrier 
& Co.; pp. 346; $3.50). 

Tue TEMPESTUOUS PRINCE, by E. M. Butler (Longmans, 
Green; pp. xii, 307; $5.00). 

MaKING THE Fascist State, by Herbert W. Schneider 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 392; $5.00). 
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LITERARY IMMIGRANTS 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I have read the article on ‘Literary Immigrants’ by R. 
K. Gordon in your current issue with grave interest, and the 
facts which Mr. Gordon discloses, taken together with the 
present Government’s reckless immigration policy, must give 
all true Canadians cause for serious concern. A _ certain 
number of our employers have, of course, been long aware 
that a dangerous influence was at work in the forwarding 
of emigrants from Britain, as witness the advertisements 
ending ‘No English need apply’ with which we used to be 
familiar, but great credit is due to Mr. Gordon for so pains- 
takingly laying bare its source. It now appears likely that 
further investigation will involve an apparently innocent 
organization which functions under the name of The British 
Society of Authors for the Promotion of Adventure in the 
Colonies by the Underprivileged, and it is to be hoped that 
active measures will be taken at once to combat its sinister 
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designs. A good augury for the success of any such efforts 
may be found in the fact that of late there seems to be a 
counter movement fostered by a small group of British 
writers. Mr. Edgar Wallace, who is so widely read and 
justly esteemed for his thoughtful descriptions of English 
society, recently gave a discreet but unmistakeable warning 
to our immigration officials. One of the least scrupulous of 
the London rogues whom he describes stated his intention 
of going to Canada where he hoped life would be easier 
than under the eye of ‘Scotland Yard, but was overheard by 
a detective who promptly replied: ‘No you won’t—not if the 
Canadians know anything about you. Could any prompting 
to watchfulness be more obvious? The new note is also 
strongly sounded by M. Grant in Latch-Key Ladies, in which 
Mrs. Bridson, a very worthy lady, remarks: ‘My second 
cousin was Governor-General in Canada some years ago, and 
he always said that the people were most respectable—most!’ 
Still another writer speaks straight out with a solemn warn- 
ing to the criminally-minded emigrant of what is likely to 
befall him at the hands of our authorities. His book bears 
the suggestive title Notes on a Collection of Cold-Blooded 
Vertebrates from Ontario. Unfortunately its style is so diffi- 
cult as probably to defeat its most praiseworthy object. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that your valuable 
journal will continue to bring to the attention of the Govern- 
ment the seriousness of this situation? 


Yours, etc., 
SHEANN CALLAGHAN. 


OUR DAILY BREAD 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I have never yet answered a review; I do not intend to 
do so now. Generally speaking, reviews of books written by 
myself, whether favourable or not, affect me in one single 
way, namely, with surprise and wonder at the fact that any- 
thing I write—I who live a retired, rural life and am only 
one degree removed from what the slang-word so beautifully 
calls a ‘hick’—should call forth any comment at all. 

But your Inconstant Reader, in the current April number, 
has a phrase which, in spite of the many amusing and 
interesting things he otherwise has to say, made me rebel. 
He says that, in my book Our Daily Bread I have written ‘a 
powerful tract’. Nothing was farther from my mind when, 
a good many years ago, I wrote that novel. I look at life 
as it is lived on the prairies; I see a man who has peasant 
instincts; with no other feelings than those of curiosity I 
enquire what happens to him; I find that, with all he aims 
at, he goes to the wall. I present life as I see it; beyond 
that no novelist can go. If you admit that there are John 
Elliots among the people settled on the prairies, then you 
must concede me the right to weave a tale around them with- 
out having the inference thrust upon me that I want to 
convert our settlers into John Elliots. 

Since I have come out of my shell that far, I will come a 
little farther. Many reviewers have asserted that all John 
Elliot’s offspring are failures. Are they? It is true that 
John Elliot sees them as such; although even he begins to 
divine at last that his son John may perhaps merely have 
chosen a roundabout way to something resembling his own 
ideals. But is Cathleen a failure? Is Margaret? Or Isabel? 
Some of them marry rashly: the sort of men we find in the 
pioneer districts. Others fail to see how well they married. 
Is it or is it not true that, in pioneer districts, the majority 
of first settlers fail? But the girls stand up: they are 
Elliots; so, at bottom, does the boy who has had his mother’s 





guidance. The boy who has lacked that guidance, it is true, 
‘comes a cropper’, to use Inconstant Reader’s word. Any 
wonder? 

I may have my opinion with regard to the peasantry of 
Europe and with regard to the desirability or otherwise of 
establishing a peasantry in Canada. I have. But I do not 
give it expression in the form of novels. When I want to 
vent my opinion, I choose the more direct way of the argu- 
mentative article. Perhaps I may say that, among my 
unpublished novels, there is one in which the very antipode 
of John Elliot is the hero. It is true, I find that he, too,» 
ends tragically. Which perhaps goes to show that I have 
the scent for tragedy. I see it and I write it. Who will 
dispute me the privilege? 

Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for your space, and Inconstant 
Reader for the pleasure his article has given me, 

Yours, etc., 
F. P. Grove. 
Rapid City, Man. 
CANADA AND RUSSIA 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

‘Inconstant Reader’ seems to think that Canada and 
Russia haven’t much in common even in landscape. But 
that’s just where the relationship is. One of the great charms 
of Turgenev and Chekhov to me is the feeling of a landscape 
like Canada. Of course I’ve never seen Russia, but there is 
more feeling of a Canadian landscape in Turgenev than in 
any Canadian writer. The snowdrifts, the spring floods, the 
muddy roads and frozen ruts, the frogs singing, the lilacs 
round the house, birches and poplars in the rain, the smell 
of wild strawberries and pine woods, the hawks and plover, 
the sunfish in the pond, the crickets in the summer night. 
All that is like Canada, like my country, like my home to me. 

Yours, etc., 
THOREAU MacDona_p. 


THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


STAGE SETTINGS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HERE has always been some activity in 
Collegiate circles in dramatic presentation, and 
there is no doubt that the High School has pro- 

vided the occasion for a ‘first appearance’ of quite a 
number of those who have carried their interest 
through into the Little Theatre movement. Unfortu- 
nately the average High School stage is more fitted 
for academic than for histrionic usage, and is with 
difficulty adapted to the latter purpose. To put ona 
play involves the use of store curtains and properties 
and scenery painted by pupils under the enthusiastic 
though often misinformed direction of one of the 
instructors. Imitation being the sincerest form of 
flattery they try to imitate reality by reproducing the 
outward appearance of things—just like a big theatre. 
Such important details as significant lighting and 
environment have been hitherto neglected, although 
the actual quality of the type of play selected has 
considerably improved. 3 

There is hardly a High School stage that 1s 
equipped for theatrical presentation. “Three boards 
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and a passion’ may be all that is needed for the service 
of experience, but a creative spark in the setting as 
well as in the lighting might illuminate a dull per- 
formance into the semblance of vivid illusion. It has 
been done, times innumerable. 

Expressive illusion is as much an aim of the 
designer as of the producer or the actor. Music and 
light, speech and colour, setting and the written word, 
all are inseparable and co-operative elements in pro- 
duction. 

With inspiration and initiative there is no reason 
why every High School stage should not be potentially 
a Little Theatre. This was the idea that moved Mr. 
H. A. Voaden, Director of English at the Central High 
School of Commerce, Toronto, to offer a prize of fifty 
dollars for a model stage set adapted to certain 
specifications. Competitors were assured of adequate 
presentation in the event of success, and were limited 
to an outlay of three hundred dollars in the carrying 
out of their design. 

There were six separate productions on two suc- 
cessive nights in the auditorium of the school. The 
two bills comprised the ‘Ghost’ and the ‘play’ scenes 
from Hamlet, Riders to the Sea, Brothers in Arms, 
The Maker of Dreams, The Minuet, and The Marriage 
Proposal, titles that indicate the sort of work that is 
done by this school. Economy necessitated a multiple 
setting, and space forbade expansive ideas; however, 
limitations are never restrictions, but incentives to the 
artist, and the solution of the problem rested largely 
in hessian—that blessed sacking—pylons, and mystery 
in the lighting. The hard brittle of the vaudeville- 
like glare demanded by the ‘stars’ in their courses was 
avoided, and the stage set creatively for the plays. 
This is an experiment that might catch on. It may 
provide another angle of experiment in the High 
School art classes. Mr. Voaden is a sort of ‘intro- 
ducer’ who works behind the curtains. In the theatre 
all the arts meet. 

ARTHUR LISMER. 


TOWARDS A CANADIAN DRAMA 
LEAGUE 


The Amateur Dramatic Societies in Great Britain 
are listed in the interesting but uneven Amateur 
Dramatic Year Book published by A. & C. Black under 
the auspices of the British Drama League. Curiosity 
prompted me to count them, and the first six pages 
gave about 110; there are 93 pages of names, so that 
the number of dramatic clubs runs to nearly 1,700. 
These are grouped in three central organizations, the 
British and the Welsh Drama Leagues, and the Village 
Drama Society. Some have the most alluring titles, 
such as, The Association of Inspectors of Taxes 
Dramatic Society, or, CWMNI’R FFORD FAWR 
(The High Road Company), which has given 65 per- 
formances during the last two seasons. All sorts of 
social units are represented, churches, old boys associa- 
tions, cricket clubs, schools, girl guides, teachers, 
libraries, and so forth. 

_ The point is that there are probably a correspond- 
ing number of clubs in Canada, and, if only a means 
could be devised to get them together, they might have 
much to exchange in the way of ideas and experience. 
My own idea of such a league or whatever it might 
be called, is something in the first place strictly prac- 


tical; self-expression and uplift and renaissance have 
a rather alarming sound, and it must always be 
remembered that to the public, who pay, the theatre 
has been, is, and probably will continue to be, a source 
of entertainment rather than of edification. The 
danger-is indicated in an article on Village Drama from 
the above-mentioned work, which quotes a letter from 
a County Secretary of Women’s Institutes (in Eng- 
land): ‘We think we have done our duty by 
Shakespeare. We have had three annual competitions, 
and now there is quite a feeling against him. Which 
scenes from The School for Scandal are most suitable 
for Women’s Institutes?’ The obvious moral is that 
a taste for the best must be developed, not forced. 

It is probably news to many dwellers in cities—as 
it was to me—that Ontario has an established system 
for the conduct of rural dramatic competitions. I 
have for example the Wellington County Junior 
Farmers’ Guide, with its list of a dozen dramatic 
managers at various points in the county, and its rules 
for choice of plays and organization of contests. In 
Wellington alone hundreds of young people are taking 
part in plays, and the same is true in other parts of 
Ontario and presumably in other provinces. A league, 
if formed, would need the support of small clubs in 
the country districts, no less than of church and social 
clubs in the cities. It might do for them something 
in the nature of what the Village Drama Society does 
for its members in England, namely, to organize 
schools for producers, circulate plays among members, 
maintain a library, and a ‘costume cupboard’. If this 
were done the elevation of the drama would follow as 
a necessary by-product. 

R. K. H. 


THE SARNIA DRAMA LEAGUE 


The Community Playhouse News for April is the 
fifth issue, and the first printed number, of a periodical 
edited by D. Park Jamieson for the Sarnia Drama 
League. Mr. Jamieson and his contributors have 
succeeded in making a most readable and informing 
little paper, not the least valuable feature of which is 
a page devoted to critical discussion of the plays, and 
their authors, that are billed for immediate production 
by the League. 

Sarnia players are filled with an enthusiasm and 
a high seriousness that should carry them far along 
the not-too-easy path of little theatre endeavour. Here 
are two paragraphs from the News describing their 
aims and activities :— 

The only hope of dramatic art at the present time in 
smaller centres lies in the ‘Little Theatre Movement’. 
Realizing this and to fill a long felt want the Drama Club 
slightly more than a year ago presented a bill of three one- 
act plays and started in Sarnia a little theatre movement 
resulting in the formation of The Sarnia Drama League. 
Since that time three productions have been successfully pre- 
sented and the fourth and final production for the season is 
in rehearsal. Plays of a type that otherwise would never be 
seen in Sarnia have been and are being presented with the 
purpose of keeping drama as an art and as an educational 
and spiritual influence alive. Not only have presentations 
been given in Sarnia but also in London, and the Sarnia 
Drama League has become known throughout Ontario for 
its sincerity of purpose and its production of the best in 
drama. 
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From the commencement of the league there have been 
no paid employees, every function from ticket taking to 
directing being carried on by the members. They built the 
stage on which the plays are produced, dyed and hung the 
curtains forming the cyclorama and proscenium, built and 
installed all the stage and electrical equipment and for every 
performance construct and decorate the scenery and design 
and make the costumes. 

The plays produced in the course of the season 
have been :— 

Followers, Harold Brighouse ; The Land of Heart’s 
Desire, William Butler Yeats; Suppressed Desires, 
Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook; The Knave of 
Hearts, Louise Saunders; Brothers in Arms, Merrill 
Denison; The Monkey's Paw, W. W. Jacobs; You 
Never Can Tell, George Bernard Shaw; Outward 
Bound, Sutton Vane; The Clever One, Fred Jacob; 
A Night at an Inn, Dunsany; Wurzel-Flummery, A. 
A. Milne. - 


VANCOUVER L.T.A. 


This season’s third production by the V.L,.T.A., 
John Galsworthy’s Loyalties, under the direction of 
Mr. R. M. Eassie, provided an opportunity for Kenneth 
Treseder to display a very real talent in the role of 
Ferdinand de Levis. His presentation was a splen- 
didly restrained and dignified piece of acting, which, 
while poised in exact balance, carried just that little 
more of conviction sufficient to swing his audience 
almost entirely to his side of the struggle. Perhaps 
this was unfortunate as far as the play itself was 
concerned, since one feels that here, as elsewhere, 
Galsworthy presents a struggle in which each side is 
in the right. But the fault, if any, must be laid, not 
at the door of Mr. Treseder’s strength so much as at 
that of his opposition, who, for all their valiant and 
sometimes excellent work, were not at all times con- 
vincingly secure in their positions. 

RanpaL W. GLOveR. 


UNIVERSITY THEATRES 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


The history of dramatic activity among students of 
Queen’s University is long and varied, too long to be told in 
detail, and too varied to be of general interest or importance. 
Perhaps, however, the most recent stages may be worth 
something to students of contemporary college life. 

Records show that fifteen years ago there was a flourish- 
ing organization called The Queen’s University Dramatic 
Club, enthusiastically supported by the governing student 
body, the Alma Mater Society, and by the students as a 
whole. A play of general appeal seems to have been given 
each year in the local Opera House, the performance being 
attended by the college almost en masse. This good old 
custom is one of many such suffering from the war, for 
with the peace came the little theatre movement, and an 
attempt to raise the standard of production, finally making 
theatricals one of many specialized activities, and losing the 
support of the general student body. 

After a few years of artistically successful productions 
under a paid director, the continued financial crisis forced 
upon the membership a drastic revision of the constitution, 
with the general purpose of making amateur dramatics an 
independent activity. The old Club became a Guild, existing 
‘to enable its members to develop a love and knowledge of 


the theatre and drama, by practice and discussion in meetings, 
performances and productions’. It is now a group of 
interested students, with Honorary President and Director 
chosen from Faculty. At its fortnightly meetings there are 
presentations of short plays, readings, burlesques, lectures, 
and discussions. 

But the greatest change was in the yearly public pro- 
duction in Convocation Hall, which takes place usually in the 
second term. All parts of production, acting, stage-managing, 
lighting, costuming, make-up, building of scenery, etc., are 
undertaken by students, giving an active share in the work 
to a great many, and radically reducing expense. To this 
policy the guild has adhered for three years, becoming more 
and more self-supporting, and now fills a recognized place 
in student activities. 

Productions of the last ten years include: 

Trelawney of the Wells, Pinero; Rococo (Granville 
Barker) and A Night at an Inn (Dunsany); Sitop, Thief! 
Carlyle Moore; Tragedy of Nan, Masefield; Importance of 
Being Earnest, Wilde; Arms and the Man, Shaw; Silver Boz, 
Galsworthy; Belinda, A. A. Milne; You Never Can Tell, 
Shaw; Outward Bound, Sutton Vane. 

Private productions have included a one-act comedy by 
a student, R. W. Cumberland’s In Love and War, Maeter- 
linck’s Miracle of St. Anthony, a reading of Gilbert Murray's 
version of the Medea, and other worth-while plays, short and 


long. 
Hazet, M. GrimMon. 


It is interesting to note that two ex-members of the 
Q.D.C. of that period, H. A. Voaden and W. H. Wholton, are 
now doing yeoman service for the cause of the School 
Theatre.—R. K. H. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

For the first time in its fourteen years of existence the 
Players Club of the University of British Columbia produced 
its annual spring play without the guidance of Prof. F. G. 
C. Wood, founder, honorary president, and director of the 
club. Rollo’s Wild Oat, by Clare Kummer, was the choice 
of the members, the play being produced in Vancouver on 
March 13, 14, 15, and 16. Mrs. Anne Ferguson, active in 
local Little Theatre work, acted as director. 

The play, which is described as a comedy in two acts 
and an interlude, possessed many amusing situations though 
it was clumsy in itself. Each of the three parts of the play 
was subdivided into two scenes, requiring four different sets 
of scenery and many changes of costume for the actors. 
With amateur stage hands and intricate scenery, unavoidable 
waits were the result between scenes and acts. 

Notable triumphs in acting were achieved by the young 
actors who, in spite of the unwieldy vehicle, were able to 
give a creditable and highly entertaining performance. 
Alfred Evans, as Rollo, was excellent in every way, proving 
himself to be undoubtedly one of the best male actors the 
club has so far produced. 

Mary Stewart gave a splendid character study of an 
immature youngster, in the réle of Lydia, and good work was 
done by the other members of the cast. 

The Players Club is unique in that it is the only purely 
student club in Canada which enjoys, as a regular part of its 
programme, a three weeks’ tour of the province. After the 
University examinations in April, the play will be produccd 
at various places on Vancouver Island, through the Okanagan 
and Kootenay districts and in more adjacent places, the com- 
plete number of performances being about twenty. Last year 
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ina Polly With a Past, by George Middleton and Guy Bolton, 
a 3 was performed twenty-three times. 
ector : : 
Plans are under way to organize a Players Club Alumni, e 
. ” to consist of former members of the club who will read the Canadian Government 
— latest plays of the year and produce the best, free of charge, Municipal and 
for the benefit of the student body and their friends. e 
—_i hess’ Pertarsinny. Corporation Bonds 
n the 
: Bought—Sold—Quoted 
‘ging, TWO NEW LITTLE THEATRES 
ss The recently organized B.C. Electric Dramatic Club, of Wood, Gundy & Company 
. Vancouver, B.C., opened its first season with Walter Hackett’s Limi 
» this i : Toronto 36 King Street West Montreal 
waa Captain Applejack. . Winnipes  eteoh ern act Lot, Kort 
* le 
place : London, Ont. Telephone Elgin London, 
The Theatre Arts Group of Toronto is formed, under 
the presidency of Mrs. F. L. de N. Scott, with a view to 
nville devoting itself to the study and practice of the arts and crafts 
hief! pertaining to the theatre. Outward Bound is to be its first 
play. - 
7 NOTES FROM ENGLAND GOVERNMENT, PROVINCIAL 
Tell, The Arts Theatre Club of Manchester, experimenting MUNICIPAL and 
with the lesser known plays of the eighteenth century, pro- CORPORATION SECURITIES 
y by duced Colman and Garrick’s Clandestine Marriage, a satirical 
eter- comedy of manners. INDUSTRIAL 
i The city of Bradf Pe < k h d tic 1 | apenas 
and e city of Bradford in Yorkshire has a dramatic league 
of a dozen clubs that co-operate in drafting a joint list of R. A. DALY GS CO. 
N. plays for the season. Six stages are available and a wide LIMITED 
range of programme is offered, including Othello, The White- BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
the headed Boy, Outward Bound, two Yorkshire plays of Eliza- TORONTO 
on beth Southwart, and Sladen Smith’s St. Simeon Stylites, the 
hou play with which a Yorkshire company won the Little Theatre 
Tournament in New York. 
THE BELASCO CUP 
P The Annual National Little Theatre Tournament for The Haynes Press 
€ 1929 will be held in New York City from May 6th to May 
. 11th, during which the competition for the David Belasco P r i nters 
be Cup will take place. 
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AN EXPERT’S OPINION 
OF 
THE BEAUPORT ROAD 


Mr. Edward J. O. Brien, the well-known 
editor of short story collections who has estab- 
lished an international reputation, writes from 
Switzerland: 

“*The Beauport Road’ appears to me to be the most 
admirable collection of short stories from a French- 
Canadian source that I have seen for many years. 
Admirable in characterization, restrained, balanced in 
tone, it reveals a delicate perception of the French- 
Canadian character which rivals that of W. H. 
Drummond. I consider this book to be the finest con- 
tribution I know to a mutual understanding between 
the French and English-speaking residents in the 
Dominion.” 


THE BEAUPORT ROAD 


By J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 
$2.50 


TRUE ADVENTURES of 
ROMANCE and . 
HEROISM 


“While it is not too late let us revel, those 4 


of us who love the feel of the salt wind in our | 
faces, in sagas of those gallant barks of old, ; 
square to the | 


fighting their way, four 


elements, across the ocean of the world.”— — 


Boston Transcript. 


THERE GO THE SHIPS 


By ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 
$2.50 





McClelland & Stewart, Limited 


TORONTO, CANADA 


215-217 VICTORIA STREET - - 








FROM 


OUR SPRING LIST 


Keat’s Shakespeare 





The Sumerians 
By C. L. WOOLLEY 


$1.75 


Professor Woolley, recognized as 
one of the world’s foremost 
archeologists, shows quite clearly 
that when Egyptian civilization be- 
gan, the civilization of the Sumer- 
ians had already flourished for at 
least 2,000 years. The book is illus- 
trated with twenty-five half-tone 
plates and eight line blocks. Pro- 
fessor Woolley is now delivering a 
series of illustrated lectures on his 
excavations at Ur. 


A Life of Song 
By MARJORIE KENNEDY- 
FRASER 


$2.25 


This is an autobiography, in which 
the history of the Author’s research 
into, and recitals of, songs of the 
Hebrides, and her concert tours in 
various parts of the world, are given. 
A fascinating little volume. 


Empire and 
Commonwealth 
By CHESTER MARTIN 
$5.00 


Making the Fascist 


State 
By H. W. SCHNEIDER 
$5.00 








Please note our new ad- 
dress, 128-132 University 
Avenue, just north of 
Dundas. Our library is 
open for inspection at any 
time. 








A Myth of 
Shakespeare 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Canada in the 
Commonwealth 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 
$2.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS : 


By CAROLINE F. E. SPURGEON 
$7.50 


The Shakespeare owned by Keats, 
found in the private library of Mr. 
George Armour at Princeton, had 
been lost sight of for nearly fifty 
years. Mr. Armour allowed Miss 
Spurgeon to write a description of 
these volumes, to reproduce in col- 
lotype a number of their pages and 


q 


to print a considerable portion of the — 


marked passages. Its interest is 
enhanced by the frontispiece, a 
charming facsimile of a water color 
sketch of Keats which has never 
been reproduced before. 


Some Modern Sculptors 


By STANLEY CASSON 
$2.25 


There is no other book in English 
at so moderate a price that covers 
the field of modern sculpture. Rodin, 
Barye, Malliol, Bourdelle, Mestrovic 
and many others, are dealt with. 


- TORONTO 2. 








